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THE PASSION PLAY OF VORDERTHIERSEE. 


IT was by the merest chance that, during a short stay in the 
pleasant town of Innsbruck, the capital of Tyrol, we heard of the 
Passion Play of Vorderthiersee. With us, as with most foreign- 
ers, the Passion Play had, in a manner easily accounted for, 
become inextricably confounded with Ober-Ammergau, so much 
so that the two seemed convertible terms. As we knew, much 
to our regret, that the time for the celebration of the Passion Play 
at Ober-Ammergau was far distant, we had given up all hope of 
being included in the number of those whose good fortune it has 
been to see this unique representation. With delight, then, we 
heard of this little village (unknown alike to guide-book and 
tourist) where the Passion Play had been performed on every 
Sunday and holyday since Easter (April 5, 1885). Kufstein, 
famous in the history of Tyrol, was the nearest railway-station 
for Thiersee; and so, on a perfect autumnal day, we found our- 
selves speeding swiftly through the lovely valley of the Inn, 
delighted with its views of well-cultivated farms and fields white 
with the ripening grain, leading gently up to the magnificent, 
pine-clad chain of Mittel Gebirge, behind and above which tow- 
ered the arid cliffs of the White Alps, whiter and more blinding 
in the glare of the noonday sun. 

As the train sped on, passing by quiet, picturesquely-situated 
Tyrolese towns, we caught glimpses of distant glaciers shining 
in the brilliant sunlight like seas of molten silver. The beautiful 
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Zillerthal was quickly reached, and scarcely had we begun to 
realize its magnificent prospect of distant snow-covered peaks 
when the Alps again closed in around us, on either side an 
unbroken wall, and we were soon at Kufstein, the entrance-gate 
of Tyrol. Looking across the river Inn, which here widens into 
a respectable stream, we saw a rugged peak rising behind a mag- 
nificently-wooded height and threatening, seemingly, to topple 
over into the valley. Nestling at its base we were told we would 
find the village of Vorderthiersee. 

Walking is the usual mode of travelling on leaving the Inn 
valley, where the railway itself is an innovation. With light 
hearts and whole being quickened by the soft, sweet, exhilarat- 
ing air that crept down the pine-covered mountain-sides, we 
turned our faces westward and soon lost sight of Kufstein, the 
last thing visible being its formidable citadel perched upon a 
rocky height, at whose feet, in tranquil security, sleeps the little 
town. 

Beautiful as is the valley of the Inn, in order to truly appre. 
ciate the charm of Tyrolese scenery one must tramp through its 
mountains. For two hours over steep hills and through quiet 
dales we walked, delighted by the ever-changing and varied 
scenes of loveliness and grandeur that met us onevery side. Deep 
hidden in the silent forest were lakes of wonderful beauty, their 
placid waters gleaming in the sunlight that stole over the high 
mountain-tops and through the tangle of interwoven boughs. It 
needed but a slight effort to transfer the scene to our own land, 
and picture the canoe of wild Indian or cunning trapper stealing 
swiftly out from the dark shadows of the shore and gliding across 
the surface of the lake, breaking into sparkling ripples the golden 
light resting so quietly upon it. But now and again a wayside 
shrine, with its image of the Crucified or of the Blessed Mother, 
or one of those quaint, antique pictures showing St. John, or the 
Virgin, or our Lord and St. John, according to the direction of 
approach, would recall the wandering fancy, and the ‘‘ May God 
keep you” of a passing Tyrolese would soon remind us that we 
were far indeed from the dear land of the Leatherstocking. Here 
and there, attached to the trunk of some huge tree, were weather- 
stained pictures of the Blessed Mother, or a little statue placed 
in a niche carved in some old trunk, telling of narrow escapes 
from a dreadful death through the intervention of Mary, and 
telling also of the gratitude of these pious, trusting souls to their 
Good Mother. One of these forest shrines is quite well known 
to the Thierseens under the appellation of St. Mary of the Pines. 
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It is placed in a majestic pine that overshadows a dangerous part 
of the road, and, judging from the number of votive offerings, the 
Blessed Virgin had had frequent opportunities of extending her 
protection to her faithful children. 

At length, after mounting a steep hill, a sudden turn in the 
road brought into view the charming, fertile valley of Thiersee, 
surrounded by high, picturesque mountains, with a little lake 
almost in the centre, set prettily among rich green fields and 
orchards laden with a wealth of golden fruit. From the oppo- 
site hill the white-walled village church watched over the peace- 
ful scene; and as we proceeded along the road, the sole bond 
of communication with the outer world, the straggling houses 
became visible on either side, their walls more or less adorned 
with paintings of a religious nature. Many houses, presumably 
those of the wealthier peasants, had such paintings on every 
wall, generally in every hue of the rainbow. Tyrolese houses 
are quite as picturesque as their Swiss cousins, and the gaily- 
painted walls look none the worse for the sacred nature of their 
subjects. Opposite the church we found a cleanly wrthschaft, 
where, for a sum which to an American seems paltry, we secured 
very comfortable lodgings. 

The play was to begin the next morning (Sunday, September 
5, 1885) at half-past eight o’clock. From half-past four Masses 
were going on in the church; and, judging from the persistency 
with which the church-bells were rung, it was not considered 
en regle to sleep beyond that hour. Crowds of peasants assisted 
at these Masses, the women plainly and neatly dressed, wearing 
peculiar low-crowned, black straw hats with long ribbons; the 
men clad in homespun, their short, natty jackets bristling with 
huge buttons fantastically carved from the horns of the chamois, 
and their slouch-hats decorated with feathers, trophies of their 
skill and’ prowess in some exciting conflict with the king birds. 
that frequent their mountain fastnesses. Knots of Bavarian pea- 
sants were distinguishable by the becoming head-dress of their 
women—a black veil coiled neatly around the head and falling in 
simple, graceful folds over the shoulders. 

At High Mass we had an opportunity of observing the earnest 
devotion of these simple Catholic peasants. They exhibited the 
greatest reverence towards the Blessed Sacrament, which, as. 
seems to be customary in nearly all churches in Tyrol, was ex- 
posed during Mass.* An interesting feature of the ceremony 

* The priest, on coming to the altar, goes up, and, taking the pyx from the tabernacle, 


Places it above the same, says Mass coram Sanetissimo, and at the close blesses the people with 
the pyx before reposing it. 
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was the Offertory, when the men of the congregation, passing 
into the sanctuary, laid offerings of money on the altar-table, the 
women making their offering later on after the Communion, out- 
side the railing.* Another curious feature was the promptness 
with which the choir stopped singing the Gloria and Credo as 
soon as the celebrant had finished reciting them.t By an 
amusing coincidence Judas Iscariot took up the collection. Some 
of the principal characters in the play were pointed out to us 
among the crowd that swarmed into the open square in front of 
the church to hear the parish announcements read by the old 
sexton in a solemn, guttural voice, his rostrum being the stoop of 
the wirth. The inn itself was crowded by peasants taking their 
wurstl and coffee or beer before going to the theatre. 

Thiersee (lake of animals), or rather Vorderthiersee as distin. 
guished from Hinterthiersee and Oberthiersee (in Tyrol every 
few houses that are less than half a mile apart form distinct parts 
of a village), is one of four places which boast of a Passion Play. 
The Ober-Ammergau Play has become famous through the de. 
scriptions of tourists, but those of Brixlegg, Erl, and Thiersee are 
scarcely heard of outside the valley of the Inn, because the places 
are neither well known nor much frequented by travellers. In 
these four places there exists a Society of the Passion Play, com- 
posed of nearly all the adult villagers and peasants for miles around, 
they being very fond of scenic representations. This society 
produces the Passion Play once every ten years, and meanwhile 
keeps jts members in practice by playing little dramas, often the 
composition of the farmers themselves, thus helping to pass 
pleasantly the long and dreary winter months. When the year 
of the Passion Play draws near excitement runs high, and the 
village talks of nothing but the candidates for the different réles 
and their chances of success. This is especially the case with re- 
gard to the character of Christus; for the young man who aspires 
to fill this most important part must be of exemplary character, 
and altogether an unexceptionable person. It must be under- 
stood that the Passion Play is regarded with deep respect. 
There were four candidates, we were told, for the principal ré/ 

* This we find to be a remnant of what was, until the tenth century, a general practice in 
the church. For up to that time the faithful made their own offerings of bread and wine. In 
ancient missals, therefore, we find in the prayer Memento, Domine the words gui tibi offe- 
runt, instead of those now used, fro guibus tibt offerimus, vel qui tibi offerunt. Inthe 
Ambrosian rite, still carried out at Milan cathedral, the offerings of the people are made by cer- 
tain old men and old women, clothed in a peculiar manner, and who belong to what is called 
**St. Ambrose’s School.” A similar custom exists in many churches of France, 


+ We thought to account for this by reason of the lateness of the hour, but on the next 
morning we observed a similar feature in the singing of a Missa de Requiem. 
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at Thiersee. The choice fell upon Joseph liiffinger, a fair-haired 
young man, of medium height, with light blue eyes, broad, open 
forehead, and a pleasant mouth, though rather large, shaded by 
a slight, tawny moustache. We saw him at the wirthschaft after 
the play, and upon invitation he came to our table. He proved 
to be very intelligent, frank, and unassuming. One action of his 
convinced us of his piety. While the conversation all around 
was at its highest pitch, English and German struggling for the 
mastery, the Angelus bell sounded and he quietly bent his head, 
blessed himself, remained a few minutes in prayer, and then re- 
sumed the conversation from which he had politely excused him- 
self. Needless to say his example was imitated. 

Each of these four villages mentioned above has its own text 
of the Passion Play, handed down from generation to generation 
for centuries. That of Vorderthiersee dates back as far as the 
second half of the seventeenth century. The text originally was 
in five acts, written in verse, rhymed Alexandrine and lyric mea- 
sures. It was preceded by a “ Prelude of the Good Shepherd.” 
The action of the play embraced the events narrated in the Gos- 
pel narrative from the Last Supper to the burial of our Lord in- 
clusively. Certain leading characters in the Ober-Ammergau 
play are not found im it, these being the Herald of Honor, the 
Argumentator, the Messenger of the Devil, and the Good Angels. 
The chorus had quite an insignificant ré/e, and the Prologist ap- 
peared only before the acts. Among the characters which have 
been omitted in the modern play are the Grace of God, Luci- 
fer, two other “big” devils, and a “little” devil (szc). We are 
told that the last, “ the little devil,” a type of the diabolical spirit 
was an extremely comical figure. He suppresses, stifles all feel- 
ings of repentance in the soul of Judas, who at last dismisses the 
Grace of God with a short “ geht hin,” takes the rope brought 
him by the devil, and forthwith hangs himself. It is not hard to 
believe a further statement made with regard to the old text— 
viz., that in some places it approached the burlesque, and that 
both language and verse were often harsh and stiff. 

The play has undergone various alterations within the last 
filty years. The present revision—or, better, rewriting, for the 
motives only have been retained—is the work of a Benedictine 
monk, Robert Weissenhofer, professor in the Royal Imperial 
Gymnasium at Vienna, and bearer of the Golden Cross of Merit 
with the Crown. It is written in prose, interspersed with lyrics 
and passages in blank verse. The new play is entitled Zhe 
Bitter Passion and Death, Glorious Resurrection and Ascension 
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ef Our Lord Fesus Christ. It is divided into two parts, the first 
beginning with the triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem and 
concluding with his condemnation by Pilate, the second continu. 
ing the Passion and ending with the ascension and glory of 
Christ. Each part is divided into three acts, these again being 
subdivided into several scenes. Interspersed throughout the 
play are interludes and ¢ableaux vivants, which, as will be seen, 
serve quite effectively to convey exact and useful knowledge of 
the Sacred Scriptures. The chorus is one of the most pleasing 
features of the play. The choral parts are written in verse, the 
remainder of the new version being in prose. Some of the lyrics 
are quite touching, and as sung were very affecting. The voices 
in the chorus were exceptionally good and very well harmon. 
ized. The Tyrolese are very fond of music, and it is a most en. 
joyable treat to hear them, after the day’s labors, yod/ing or sing- 
ing glees to the accompaniment of the zither. During the play 
the effects of that love were visible in the strength and flexibility 
of the voices and the perfect unison preserved throughout. 

Thiersee owes its Passion Play to the misfortune of its Bava- 
rian neighbors. The play belonged originally to the village of 
Oberandorf, in Bavaria, and was frequently performed there until 
the year 1762, when its performance was prohibited by the au- 
thorities, civil and ecclesiastical The prohibition, although 
several times relaxed to permit of special representations, was 
renewed, and has remained in force uninterruptedly since the 
beginning of this century, despite the efforts of the Bavarians to 
obtain permission to perform once more their beloved play. 
The ecclesiastical authorities are, however, very strict and watch- 
ful in this respect, and do not allow the Passion Play to be pro- 
duced in any place where it is likely to be subject to irreverence. 
It was after this prohibition that Thiersee became the possessor 
of the Bavarian play, attributed, by the way, to a Bavarian pea- 
sant, Georg Eichler. It has been performed at Thiersee about a 
dozen times during the present century—viz., in 1802-3-4-5-II- 
15-21-33-55—and thereafter only every ten years, as in Ammer- 
gau and Brixlegg. 

The theatre, to which the firing of a signal-gun brought crowds 
of peasants, was situated upon a steep hill high above the church. 
It was a plain, barn-like structure, erected by the farmers them- 
selves. The stage and dressing-rooms were at one end, the 
orchestra pit* being in front of the stage. The auditorium 


* The music was under the direction of the old parish priest. The organist was a black- 
smith trained for the occasion, 
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stretched back to the other end. Long wooden benches rose 
one above the other, running parallel to the stage, and leaving 
narrow aisles along the sides of the building. The prices of the 
seats were graded according to the class occupied, there being 
five classes, with prices ranging from forty kreutzers to two 
gulden fifty kreutzers.* The theatre is capable of seating four- 
teen hundred people. Admission is by doors at the sides, closed 
during the performance. As there are no windows, the entire 
auditorium is in a darkness that would be gloomy were it not for 
the dim light that steals down from the stage. 

By the bright sunlight streaming in at the open doors as the 
audience assembled we could examine the curtain that concealed 
the stage. It contained a view (painted by a Munich artist and 
fairly well executed) of the beautiful valley of Thiersee, with its 
placid little lake and the encircling mountains. No painting, 
however, could reproduce that charming scene. 

As the curtain rose the chorus came forth, the Prologist in 
the centre, and the choristers to right and left, clad very becom- 
ingly in light-blue robes, with crimson mantles thrown over the 
shoulder in the fashion of a toga. Very beautiful they looked in 
the glare of the footlights, their drapery glittering as the light 
fell upon ornamental bands of gold-lace, and their pose forming 
a lovely study of color as they stood, each with hand lightly laid 
upon the breast, the solemn voice of the Prologist breaking the 
intense silence, and the sweet, strong voices rising and falling in 
harmonious cadence as they sang the sad, touching lyrics of the 
play. We subjoin the opening prologue, explaining the nature of 
the play: 


PROLOGUE. 


“ Give ear, O sinful people, to the call of grace’ 

From Golgotha! 

And, filled with holy dread, 

In deepest adoration stand 

And praise the wisdom of the eternal One 

Who, by the Saviour’s blood, redeems you from 

The curse of wrath 

Incurred by Adam’s sin. 


“ Cleansed from the lust of sinful earth, 
Collect yourself in veneration holy 
To see the miracle sublime 


* The receipts go to the treasury of the society to defray the expenses. The actors de not 
receive any money for their services, 
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Which, on the Passion-way, the merciful 
God-man performed for you. , 


“Oh see! the Lord does not revenge for ever, 
But pardon, salvation, freedom, peace, for you 
Brings death to the Paschal Lamb. 
O Christian soul! confess the power of grace, 
And look with confidence to Him 
Who meekly beareth all. 
With tears of sweet contrition follow 
The Mediator on the Passion-way 
Which he has walked on thy account, 
And speak with deep affliction the words of gratitude. 


“O wounds of Christ! O holy blood! 
How can I venerate you best ? 
O sign of grace! O martyr’s wood ! 
Be deeply fixed within my breast. 


“ Look, Saviour, see me at your feet ; 
Pour down your consolation sweet; 
Oh! take away the curse of men, 
Enfold me in your arms again.” 


Three tableaux vivants followed: The Fall of Adam and Eve, 
the Immaculate Conception, and the Adoration of the Cross. 
While throughout the play the tableaux were remarkably per- 
fect with regard both to pose and suitable blending of colors, 
that of the Immaculate Conception was especially noticeable, 
partly because of the difficulty of maintaining the necessary posi- 
tion, and partly because of the beautiful nature of the subject. 
The young girl who took the part of Mary, Mother of God, had 
a modest, pleasing face, shaded by an abundance of light-brown 
hair; and as, perfectly motionless, she stood upon the globe, her 
foot crushing the serpent’s head, her hands meekly folded upon 
her breast, her eyes fixed upon the heavens, the soft light mel- 
lowing the fair brown hair, tinting with gold the clinging folds of 
her white robe, and deepening the blue of her mantle, she seemed 
a living copy of Murillo’s heavenly picture. With eyes fixed on 
that brilliant spot of glory framed in surrounding darkness, out 
of which came the soft, sweet voices of the chorus announcing the 
great sign that appeared in heaven: “ A woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars,” who could restrain the happy tears that dimmed 
the sight, and who could refuse to join in the chorus’ greeting ? 
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“O sei gegriist, Du Gnadenmutter; 
Du heilige Gottesbraut, sei uns gegriist!” 


How forcibly like unto our real life it seemed when to that 
glorious scene succeeded the vision of the Saviour’s Cross, 
around which white-clad children knelt in adoration, while the 
chorus bent the knee and the fresh young voices of the children 
sang a hymn of thanks! 

The scene changed rapidly. It is surprising how perfect are 
the mechanical details of the play—the scenery, lights, changes, 
and in general the whole stage business. Far away are heard 
the sound of tumultuous voices and the accompanying evidences 
of the presence of a crowd; nearer and nearer they approach, 
and the play proper begins with the triumphal entry of our 
Lord into Jerusalem. The stage is crowded (there are in all one 
hundred and three players) with men, women, and children in 
Jewish costume, crying out their hosannas and strewing the 
stage with garments and palms; finally the Master enters, seated 
on a veritable foal of an ass. All eyes are fixed upon him. It is 
difficult to describe one’s feelings at this first sight. So realistic 
are the scene and the personages that involuntarily the spectator 
thrills with awe, and the mind cannot at once separate the ficti- 
tious from the real. So dignified, so vivid is the protrayal of 
Christus that at times during the progress of the play the mind 
unconsciously dismisses the intervening ages, and overwrought 
feelings find relief in compassionate tears. 

Too high praise cannot be bestowed on the acting, the digni- 
fied, graceful carriage, the forgetfulness of self in their assumed 
characters, of these simple, earnest peasants.* The conception 
of their parts entertained by the principal characters, notably 
Christus, Mary the Mother of God, Mary Magdalen, Peter, and 
Judas, was strikingly true, and showed intimate knowledge of the 
history of the Passion. The costumes throughout were in very 
good taste, and, what is more, of considerable ‘historic truthful- 
ness. To an inquiry made as to the designer of them, a very 
kind informant (one of the players), at the meeting of the actors 
held at the wirthschaft after the play, called out to an old wo- 
man sitting quietly listening to the busy conversation going on 
around her. She immediately stood up, while the informant 
proceeded to explain who she was, of what family, etc., and how 
she had cut and made the costumes after the designs in her old 

* A venerable old artist whom we met afterwards gave it as his opinion that the Thiersee 


text was superior to any other, and that the acting equalled in many respects that of the Am- 
Mergau play. 
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Bible, her only models. Then she sat down. The xaiveté of the 
proceeding was touching. 

To instruct the people in the knowledge of the sacred Passion 
is, of course, the main object of the play. In order that this 
knowledge may be complete, tableaux representing scenes from 
the Old Testament which are symbolical of the events in our 
Lord's Passion are interspersed throughout the play. Thus, be- 
fore the scene in which our Lord parts from his Mother in order 
to. begin his public life, the tableau of Tobias parting from his 
parents is introduced ; that of Joseph sold by his brothers pre- 
cedes the bargain made by Judas for the betrayal of his Master. 
Melchisedech offering bread and wine while Abraham and his 
followers are prostrated in adoration is followed by the scene of 
the Last Supper. A slight anachronism in the tableau of Mel- 
chisedech, the soldiers of Abraham being armed in the approved 
style of men-at-arms of the middle age, spoiled to some extent 
what was otherwise a beautiful scene. Then came at appropriate 
intervals the tableaux of Samson ridiculed by the Philistines, 
Naboth accused by false witnesses and condemned to death, 
Cain’s despair, Daniel in the lions’ den, patient Job, Joseph's 
bloody coat, the sacrifice of Isaac, the brazen serpent, the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea, Joseph making himself known to his breth- 
ren, Joseph’s glorification—each a figure of some phase of our 
Lord's Passion, Death, and Resurrection ; all vividly represented, 
all clearly explained, in their literal and figurative sense, in the 
sad, earnest tones of the Schutzgeist, and all concluding with a 
touching prayer sung by the chorus. The immense value and 
possibilities of such a mode of communicating Biblical know- 
ledge, combining the resources of all the arts, imitative and de- 
scriptive, must be at once apparent. And certainly we can tes- 
tify, for our own part, to the deep impression made not alone by 
the knowledge conveyed, but above all by the intensely realistic 
presentation, which brought home to us with great force truths 
too often, alas! clothed in misty, far-away, almost meaningless 
words—things in which our lives are, or ought to be, wrapped 
up, but which too often, by their very sublimity, seem unreal and 
far removed from one’s every-day life. These we saw here so 
vividly portrayed as to bring us out of ourselves, and make us, 
for the time at least, participators in the heartrending scenes of 
that sublimest tragedy. 

A description of the entire course of the play is unnecessary. 
We were particularly impressed by the touching s¢ene in which 
Christ parts from Mary. On all sides of us, as the scene pro- 
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gressed, we could hear the sobs wrung from tender hearts at 
sight of the grief so eloquently and naturally expressed—the 
overwhelming anguish that crushed the heart of the Mother as 
in grave, pathetic tones “ her Child, her Jesus, her all”’ revealed 
to her the path of suffering he must henceforth tread, and as her 
sorrowing “ mother-heart ” pleaded to be allowed to die, if so she 
could save him from his awful fate. Dry eyes were few as 
Christus turned to look once more on his weeping mother and 
bade her a last farewell: “ Mutter, meine liebe Mutter, lebe 
wohl!”’ Throughout the scene the bearing of Christus was 
simple yet majestic, and his acting was not without a natural 
pathos that was very affecting. The intense earnestness of the 
players may be gathered from the admission made by the young 
woman who took the part of the Mother of God—viz., that the 
tears she shed during that scene were real tears, and that she felt 
in her heart what she was saying. 

The Institution of the Blessed Eucharist was likewise notably 
impressive. Though the manner of holding the bread and wine 
seemed somewhat awkward, yet the solemnity with which the 
action was performed, the feeling with which the words of con- 
secration (very startling, indeed, under the circumstances) were 
uttered, joined to the vivid recollection of the nature of the scene 
represented, produced a profound impression and by contrast 
increased our sense of the dread power possessed by the priest of 
God. One could not avoid shuddering as the traitor received the 
morsel from the hands of the Master, even whilst realizing that it 
was a representation. 

Judas acted his distasteful part in a masterly manner, display- 
ing throughout a shrewdness and avariciousness that were, no 
doubt, distinguishing traits of the original. He furnished the 
only amusing features in the play, and then so naturally that the 
most delicate susceptibility could not take offence. The busi- 
ness-like air with which he took to task the scribe who was pay- 
ing him only twenty-eight pieces of silver instead of thirty pro- 
voked a ripple of merriment. Peter, likewise, displayed excellent 
qualities as an actor, particularly in the difficult scenes of his 
denial and repentance, and forgiveness by Mary. 

Naturally our interest centred in the Crucifixion. Surprised 
as we had been by the perfect stage mechanism in the preceding 
parts of the play, we were not, however, prepared for the wonder- 
ful presentation of this difficult scene. No more expressive criti- 
cism of it can be given than to say that it was harrowing. The 
brutality of the executioners was maddening from its very fidelity ; 
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the muffled strokes of the hammers, the apprehensions, almost 
unbearable, excited thereby, and, above all, the dull, sickening 
thud as the cross, with the figure apparently nailed to it, sank 
into the socket, completed what might be called, if it did not seem 
out of place in connection with this subject, a triumph of realism. 
Agony was stamped on every feature of the acting Christus. The 
head moved from side to side as if trying to find rest; the face was 
pallid ; the eyes barely opened ; the lower jaw relaxed ; the breath 
came in gasps. Nota muscle moved as he hung there, the large- 
headed nails showing in his hands and feet. No appearance of 
any support could be detected, even with the aid of a strong pair 
of glasses. At the foot of the cross stood the sorrowing group; 
a little in front the brutal soldiers were casting lots and disputing 
for the possession of the garments with an earnestness so real as 
to be startling. The “seven words” came faintly but distinctly, 
and, as the last and saddest broke from the dying lips, the darkness 
which had been gradually enveloping the stage was brightened 
by lurid flashes of lightning and the oppressive silence broken 
by peals of thunder. 

The strain on the nerves of the audience was removed by a 
change of scene which brought into view Pilate’s house, with sol- 
diers, priests, and people rushing pell-meli across the darkened 
stage, and Pilate himself from a window upbraiding them and 
inquiring the cause of their fright. The scene changed again to 
Calvary, now wrapped in almost total darkness. The figure of 
the dead Christ was distinct and ghastly in the surrounding gloom. 
The remaining figures were in shadow. My blood involuntarily 
thrilled as a Roman soldier, coming forward, thrust his spear into 
the side of the limp figure hanging motionless on the cross. I 
was watching every movement closely through the glasses, but 
as I saw, or thought I saw, the skin and flesh shrivel up around 
the point of the spear as it apparently forced its way through, 
and heard the spurting of the blood as it gushed from what seemed 
to be a gaping wound, an exclamation of horror broke from my 
lips. I could not be convinced that the wound was not real until 
the modus operandi was explained to me afterwards. The point 
of the spear moved ona spring, which, on being pushed back. gave 
an outlet to a quantity of sheep’s blood concealed in the hollow 
head of the spear, so that when the dull point encountered the 
resistance of the body the spring, yielding to the pressure, un- 
covered the aperture and released the blood, which was discharged 
with a noise resembling that made by blood spurting from a large 
wound. The shrivelling of the skin was accounted for by the 
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fleshings on the dead Christus. The Crucifixion lasted for fifteen 
minutes, the latter part occupying only five minutes. And yet 
Josef liifinger, who took the part of Christus, assured our friends 
afterwards that he would not have been able to endure the agony 
of his position for three minutes longer. 

There were three more tableaux of special excellence—the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, and the Glory of Christ. The first 
was pre-eminently successful. The Roman soldiers were gathered 
around the tomb, talking and keeping a lookout, when suddenly, 
with a loud noise, the stone rolled away, and ina blaze of red 
light Christus appears, his stigmata shining brilliantly. A mantle 
of deep red was thrown over his shoulders, and in one hand he 
bore a cross and banner, the other being raised in benediction. 
A group of little children surrounded him in adoration, and the 
soldiers were prostrated, stunned by the apparition. 

The play began, as we have said, at half-past eight in the 
morning, and was over at half-past four in the afternoon. There 
was an intermission of an hour, from one o’clock till two, for 
dinner. There were also several short intermissions between the 
acts, during which many in the audience drank beer and munched 
wurstl, procured at the stand outside the building, or drawn from 
baskets that the good folk had carried with them from their 
homes, some of them many, many miles away. Strolling around 
among players and people during these intermissions, our notions 
of the congruous were often amusingly violated by seeing some 
burly Roman soldier remove a huge pipe from his mouth to quaff 
a foaming mug of beer proffered by an admiring friend, or some 
saintly Apostle remove his Jewish-looking whiskers to join with 
Scribe or High-Priest in drinking the health of an enthusiastic 
Tyrolese in the same frothy beverage. These incongruities, 
however, prepared us for the startling announcement made to us 
later in the evening by the 4e//nerin of the wirthschaft, when, in 
reply to our clamorous call for an omelette gefillte that we had 
ordered for supper, she told us that Mary Magdalen was making 
it as fast as she could! 

I do not think that I shall ever forget the impression left upon 
me by the beautiful scene that stretched out at our feet as we 
turned after the play to descend the hill on which stands the 
theatre—the quaint cottages almost buried in the thick foliage 
of surrounding trees; the placid lake, its face upturned to the 
heavens that it so loved to mirror in its tranquil depths; the 
environment of lofty mountains, up whose thickly-covered sides 
the deep shadows were creeping, wrapping forest and field and 
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mountain in weird indistinctness, while two noble peaks, Bende- 
ling and Kaiserspitz, towered aloft on either side, giant sentinels 
that watched over the peace of this quiet valley of enchanting 
beauty, their shaggy crests pushed far up into the clear blue of 
heaven, crowned as with a crown of glory by the silver stars that 
were just beginning to twinkle faintly in the soft, dim twilight 
that threw the spell of silence over the charming scene. The 
invigorating air came to us from the opposite mountains laden 
with indescribably refreshing odors of pine and fir and wild-wood 
flowers. Irresistibly we yielded to the heavenly influence of the 
place and the hour—* the still hour, God’s hour”—and felt the 
presence of Him with the scenes of whose earthly life our mind 
and thoughts were filled. Amid such scenes and under such 
influences how tender, how heartfelt, how deeply reverent the 
salutation of the Tyrolese peasants, “ Praised be Jesus Christ,” 
and how sacred their play of the “ Bitter Passion and Death, 
Glorious Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ”! 





JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


O'ER the wan, brown, barren heath, 
Where the wind wails sad as death; 
Where no sweet life dares to stay 
After night hath strangled day, 
Phantoms flit like shadows by, 

Sped by baleful wizardry ; 


While the silence of the hills, 
Grown far off, with yearning fills 
My lost soul, so calm and high 
Rise their heads against the sky, 
Hiding from my straining eyes 
The Betrayed One’s Paradise. 


But a moment, and they pass, 

And the clutching darkness has 
Wrapt me in its awful veil, 

Pierced by corpse-lights wan and pale, 
For my live feet needs must tread 
This dire pathway with the dead. 
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Lo! what gleameth ghastly white 
Through the blackness of the night ? 
What thing riseth threateningly, 
Wrought by fiendish sorcery ? 

Ah, my God! the cross whereon 
Mine hands nailed thy Blessed Son. 


’*Mid the horror of this place 

Sudden light gleams on his face ; 

And mine anguished eyes must see, 
Through their closed lids bitterly, 

The world’s Saviour wan and dead, 
Sword-pierced, scorned, thorn-garlanded. 


What wild sound is in mine ears? 
Broken sobbings, strangled tears, 
And low moans as though the sky 
Smote the blind earth suddenly ; 
All the murdered dead arise 
Strong to mock my agonies. 


All the murdered dead, since Cain 
Wrought his curséd deed in vain, 
Throng around me, weep and wail, 
Worn and weary, stern and pale ; 
Their dead eyes like sharpest sword 
Pierce the murderer of the Lord. 


Ah, ’tis gone! No more I see 
That wan face that maddens me; 
Once again the night’s black shroud 
Hides the cross and wailing crowd ; 
Once again my feet are set 
Towards some pain I know not yet. 


Riseth swift before my face 

Some fair carven praying-place ; 
Might my blood pay entrance-fee, 
I would yield it rapturously. 

Ah, my God! ... The sepulchre: 
Well I know who lieth there; 


Well I know the set white brow, 
And the sweet lips, silent now, 
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That were wont with musical 
Words of love to welcome all; 
Well I know the hidden eyes, 
And the lost smile, calm and wise; 


And those blessing tender hands 
Bound by clinging cerement bands; 
And those feet so wont to be 

Set towards sorrow pityingly — 
Though the night were dark as hell, 
Mine eyes see too well—too well! 





TRADE-BROTHERHOODS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


IT was in England that guilds had their origin, and we may 
justly consider them as the predecessors of our modern brother- 
hoods and trades-unions. In old laws—older than King Alfred— 
we find them spoken of. Their history reads like a romance, and 


whoever wishes to go below the surface, below the glitter of 
court life, and to study the ways and doings of the plain people 
of England, should examine the records of their ancient guilds. 

When a craft-guild was formed it commonly took the name of 
some saint, but sometimes it was called after the town where it 
held its grand meetings, as the Guild of the Holy Cross of Bir- 
mingham. Married and single women might belong to one. 
Every guild had its chaplain, and the root idea of these brother- 
hoods of workingmen was not only the regulation of their craft, 
but the giving aid to sick and unfortunate members, and to see 
that none of them died without the sacraments. 

On joining a guild an oath was taken not to disclose its affairs, 
and if the new member had not money wherewith to pay his en- 
trance-fee he might pay it in kind. Thus in one case we read that 
the entrance-fee was paid with two pounds of wax and a bushel 
of barley. On their feast-days, after hearing Mass, the brothers 
and sisters met together at the guild-house, or at the house of 
some member—‘‘in uno certo loco ad aliquem domum fratrum 
vel sororum ”—where they made merry. 

In some of the craft-guilds any well-behaved young woman 
who was a member, but whose father was poor, was given a 
dowry when she married. Nor were the good deeds of these 
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old-time brotherhoods confined to helping the poor. The Guild 
of St. Nicholas, at Worcester, repaired the walls and bridge of 
that city. Churches, too, were kept in good condition, new vest- 
ments and books were got for the clergy, and not seldom free 
schools were supported by guild money. The members of the 
craft-guilds were law-abiding folk; they were always ready to 
aid the municipal authorities, and in most of the guild constitu- 
tions we read these words: “ The liberties of the town shall be 
upheld ”; “ Rebels against the laws shall be put out of the guild.” 
[t is not surprising, when we consider the intercourse which ex- 
-isted in the middle ages between the trading towns of England 
and the Continent, that the spirit of the English craftsmen should 
have inspired their fellow-workers beyond the Channel to unite 
in similar fraternities. The weavers were the first to do so, and 
their brotherhood is mentioned at Mayence, Germany, as early 
as 1099. 

It is interesting to observe that although craft-guilds at first, 
being voluntary associations, had no need of any confirmation by 
the authorities, yet in time the guilds themselves sought and ob- 
tained a legal recognition; for with it came the exclusive right to 
make the laws which should govern the different trades, and one 
of the first laws which they passed was that no one should work 
at a craft within the town unless he belonged to a craft-guild. 
Nor were the crafts willing that a man should devote too much 
time to work; his wife and children had claims upon him, and 
hence we find it ordained by guild statute that ‘no one shall 
work longer than from the beginning of the day until curfew,” 
“nor at night by candlelight.” It was likewise forbidden to 
work on Sunday, and “on Saturday after noon has been rung.” 
May we not here see the origin of our Saturday half-holiday 
movement ? 

An apprentice was obliged to serve from two to seven years, 
according to the country he was in; and if, after he had become 
a member of a craft-guild, he did not pay his dues, the guild had 
the right to take his tools away and to sell them. 

The means adopted to break the stubbornness of any one who 
owed a craftsman money and refused to pay him, or who had 
otherwise become obnoxious to the guild, was to revile him; that 
is, to declare such a person to be infamous. His name was put 
upon a black-list, and the travelling journeymen soon carried it 
through the whole country. Strikes, too, were not unknown. 
In 1600 the journeymen smiths of Magdebourg had a dispute with 
the chapter of the cathedral, and, despite the heavy odds against 
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them, the journeymen triumphed in the end by threatening “ to 
stop the master’s hammer.” 

The trade-brotherhoods of different countries sometimes amal- 
gamated. The most renowned of these unions was the one brought 
about in 1452 by Dolzinger, the head stone-workman on the Strass- 
* burg cathedral. His union of stone guilds embraced Strassburg, 
Cologne, Vienna, Zurich, and other important cities. 

The middle of the fourteenth century marks a turning-point 
in the history of the guilds. The advance in trade, the opening up 
of new markets, brought to them increased wealth and prosperity ; 
and now, for the first time, we perceive the spirit of capital taking* 
the place of the noble idea of brotherhood. Rich craftsmen began 
to hold aloof from those not so rich and to form separate guilds. 
In some towns the shoemakers withdrew from the cobblers, the 
tanners from the shoemakers; while on the Continent, to make 
life still harder for those who were not rich, laws were passed 
forbidding any one to work with borrowed money. Hence there 
sprang up a real working-class, with views and interests of their 
own. The struggle between capital and labor had begun. Finally, 
in the last century, the wealthiest craftsmen withdrew from the 
guilds and set up as manufacturers. In vain did those who had 
plied their trades at home, assisted by their wives and children, 
protest. The introduction of steam-power was against them and 
in favor of capital; factory-work triumphed over house-work, and 
with this triumph craft-guilds—at least for a time and under the 
old name—disappeared. 

But the poorer members of the shattered brotherhoods, to save 
themselves from being turned into mere pieces of machinery— 
into so many piston-rods and cog-wheels—founded in England, 
about eighty years ago, new fraternities ; and as the government 
of George III. forbade workingmen to combine, the first trades- 
union—that of the shipwrights of Liverpool—appeared under the 
guise of a friendly society. 

Barring a few minor differences, the trades-unions of the pre- 
sent day are the ancient craft-guilds under another name. We 
should not, therefore, view them with mistrust, for they are nothing 
new. Catholics especially ought to have a fellow-feeling for the 
successors of those fraternities which begana thousand years ago. 

Nor do we believe it was ever so natural as it is in these days 
for wage-laborers to unite, when everything around them is com- 
bining and uniting ; big stores are swallowing up little stores, and 
gigantic works are undertaken which require the union of many 
capitalists in order to carry out. Factories, railroads, and mines 
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are calling for armies of workmen, and such is the selfishness of 
human nature that justice might not always be done to the indi- 
vidual toiler, were it not for the union or the brotherhood which 
may espouse his cause and demand that he be not used altogether 
as a bit of machinery. 

As far back as 1280 the cloth-workers of Bruges were given a 
real share of their masters’ profits. May we not hope that in 
profit-sharing will be found the solution of modern labor troubles? 
Give the worker an interest in what he is doing, let him share 
ever so little of the profits, and at once he will be filled with a 
greater zeal. Moreover, allowing the worker to participate in 
the profits in proportion to the wages he earns will eliminate the 
class spirit which is apt to array the employed against the em- 
ployer. And should it be necessary to dismiss a lazy or dissolute 
workman, there will be found in the workshop a public opinion to 
support the employer in what he does, for the presence of a dis- 
solute or lazy man would prove a positive loss to his fellow- 
workers by lessening their share of the profits. 

The first person in modern times to imitate the example set 
by the cloth manufacturers of Bruges in the thirteenth century 
was a French house-painter named Leclaire. In 1842 Leclaire 
was an humble workman; but he had a heart full of sympathy 
for the toilers round about him, and, being gifted with genius, he 
boldly and with little means laid the foundations of a business 
which was to be conducted on the system of profit-sharing. 
After forty years—in 1882—the number of wage-laborers who 
were participating in the profits of his business was 998. Others 
trod in Leclaire’s footsteps, until now there are more than a 
hundred successful business establishments in Europe conducted 
on this system. 

How industrial partnership may be applied to the manage- 
ment of railways is shown in Sedley Taylor’s admirable work on 
profit-sharing, in which we are given the history of the Paris and 
Orleans Railway from 1844 to the present time. The late Pro- 
fessor W. Stanley Jevons, an ardent supporter of co-operation 
and profit-sharing, wrote not long before his death: 


“ The present doctrine is that the workman’s interests are linked to those 
of other workmen, and the employer’s interests to those of other employers. 
Eventually it will be seen that industrial divisions should be vertical, not 
horizontal, The workman’s interests should be bound up with those of his. 
employer, and should be pitted in fair competition against those of other 
workmen and employers. Then there would be no arbitrary rates of wages, 
no organized strikes, no long disputes, rendering business uncertain and 
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hazardous. The best workman would seek the best master, and the best 
master the best workman. Zeal to produce the best and cheapest and 
most abundant goods would take the place of zeal in obstructive organiza- 
tions.” 


But while we hope and believe that in time every business 
will be conducted on the profit-sharing method, and while we do 
not view with mistrust trades-unions any more than we do the 
union of any number of capitalists, it seems to us there never was 
so much need as to-day of a moral force which will make itself 
felt in the brown-stone front as well as in the tenement-house, in 
the business man’s office as well as in the cab of the locomotive. 
driver. And where shall we find this conscience-quickening 
force except in the Catholic Church? Other religious beliefs are 
fast losing their hold upon the people. Thousands are growing 
up around us who do not believe ina God. This is shocking but 
true. Happily, however, the old church—the church of the 
craft-guilds—is in our midst, and she waxes stronger year by 
year. At her altar the poor and the rich kneel side by side. 
She tells the one to bear his hard lot with patience ; she tells the 
other that God will call him to an account of how he has spent 
his riches. 

Leclaire, who may be called the father of modern industrial 
partnerships, wrote on his dying bed these words: 


“I believe in God, who has written in our hearts the law of duty, the 
law of progress, the law of sacrifice of one’s self for another. I submit to 
his will; I bow before the mysteries of his power and of our destiny. I am 
the humble disciple of Him who has told us to do unto others as we our- 
selves would be done by, and to love our neighbor as ourself. It is thus I 
wish to live a Christian to my last breath.” 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
n 
a As, by the provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s bill, the Royal Irish 
the Constabulary is excepted from Home Rule, and is to remain, for 
was a time at least, under English rule, some observations upon that 
self body from an ex-member may be of timely interest. The Royal 
., in Irish Constabulary is constituted as follows: 
ive At the head of the force is an inspector general, who has his 
‘ing office in Dublin Castle. He is daily in personal communication 
are with the under-secretary, the chief secretary, and the lord-lieu- 
‘ing tenant, and is the immediate channel through which all police 
but reports relative to the state of the country or the designs, move- 
the ments, and operations of all sections and classes of the com- 
by munity are conveyed to the government. 
ide. Up to quite a recent period the post was always bestowed 
the either upon an English or Scotch military man, but last year a 
ent sort of compromise was effected: the appointment was conferred 
upon one who is an Irishman only by the adventitious circum- 
rial stance of birth. In every other respect he is more English than 
the English themselves. A graduate of one of the hated Queen’s 
Colleges, he succeeded in getting into the Constabulary upon the 
the recommendation of Sir Robert Peel. Developing an aptitude for 
t to clerical work, he was brought up to Dublin Castle, where he be- 
ea came private secretary to Sir John Wood, inspector-general, and 
ze in this capacity he degenerated into the most vicious, contempti- 


ble, and unscrupulous species of Castle hack. His bosom friend, 
his confidant, his inseparable companion, the partner of his back- 
Stairs intrigues and triumphs, was the infamous James Ellis 
French, who is at present undergoing a sentence of two years’ 
imprisonment for unnatural practices. If a man is to be judged 
by the company he keeps, a less reputable and less conspicuous 
position than that which he now holds would have been better 
adapted to the requirements and capabilities of Mr. Andrew 
Reid. 

The inspector-general draws a salary of ten thousand dollars 
a year, and, after four or five years’ service in the rank, retires 
on a pension of seven, or perhaps eight, thousand dollars a year. 
Is it to be wondered at that the English government should in- 
Sist On retaining control of the Constabulary and the customs? 
What mines of wealth lie concealed in these privileged depart- 
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ments! What glorious pickings for impecunious younger sons 
and trusted favorites! A deputy inspector-general and two as. 
sistant inspectors-general (whose offices are also located in the 
Castle), the former with a salary of eight thousand and the two 
latter with six thousand dollars each a year, assist him in perform. 
ing his multifarious duties. A staff of twenty-five trained and 
well-paid clerks make out all the formal returns and write the 
necessary minutes, so that the labors of these fortunate officials 
are by no means of an exacting or harassing description, and, as 
arule, are restricted to the simple operation of signing their 
names to certain documents—a proceeding to which some of 
them obviously object, as they employ a rubber stamp as being 
more conducive to ease and legibility. 

Until about twelve months ago the inspector-general had the 
assistance of a detective director, who had absolute control of the 
criminal machinery of the country. Although he only ranked as 
a first-class county inspector, he was in reality a more important 
personage than the inspector-general himself, and a fortior¢ than 
either his deputy or assistants. He was the repository of all 
state secrets. He was quite a recognized force in the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs. On one day he would swagger into the 
office of the attorney or solicitor-general and ventilate his views 
as to the particular manner in which a prosecution was to be 
conducted ; on another he would saunter into the office of the 
chief secretary and discuss with him the political situation ; 
whilst on a third he would be found seated with Lord Spencer 
canvassing the characters of prominent Nationalists. His myr- 
midons, like a vast net, spread themselves out in every direction 
for the purpose of entrapping the unwary and of carefully noting 
down and treasuring up for future use every chance word and 
unguarded expression. They were ubiquitous ; ingeniously adapt- 
ing themselves to the surroundings in which their object moved, 
they generally carried on their stealthy game without disclosing 
their identity. 

At one time, in the garb of a man about town, with stove- 
pipe hat, high collar, fashionable coat and irreproachably-cut 
breeches, eye-glass, and cane carried in dudish style, the detec- 
tive lounged idly about, apparently indifferent to all sublunary 
matters; at another, the maddest, merriest, most roystering 
spirit at a swell bar, he stood drinks innumerable, and, whilst the 
liquor was eagerly swallowed by those who hilariously dubbed 
him no end of a good chap, he slyly sucked their brains, and soon 
retired to make a formal memorandum of things let drop in a too 
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communicative mood. The sailor who rolled along with bronzed 
face, unkempt hair, and ears bedecked with rings was nothing 
more or less than a policeman in disguise. The pedlar who, 
with profuse protestations as to their excellence, forced his Brum- 
magem wares on the attention of the passers-by, was one of his 
most trusted spies. The blacksmith, the carpenter, the mason, 
the shoemaker or tailor, who, under the mask of patriotism, in- 
gratiates himself with the young men of some remote country 
town in which he obtains employment, who organizes a con- 
spiracy, and then by bribes induces the members—poor deluded 
dupes !—to swear against each other, so as to provide occupation 
for judges, crown lawyers, magistrates, police officers, jailers, 
turnkeys, and hangmen, was one of his most useful and highly- 
appreciated instruments. 

But, alas for the uncertainty and instability of all mundane 
things! The great detective director was himself found out; 
his crimes were discovered to be so foul and unnatural that they 
cannot with decency or propriety be referred to. Suffice it to 
say that when he was sent down by the government to investi- 
gate alleged cases of outrage, and when: his reports resulted in 
an influx of extra police, and increased taxation which was 
wrenched at the point of the bayonet from a starving peasantry, 
or when he was commissioned to forge the last link in the chain 
of evidence necessary to drag another victim to the scaffold, he 
took advantage of these serious and solemn occasions to perpe- 
trate deeds so abominable that, in the expressive language of 
ancient writers, they are not to be named among Christians. 

In deference to the universal sentiment of horror which the 
calm recital of his unspeakable villanies by credible witnesses 
produced throughout Ireland, the government abolished the of- 
fice of detective director; but it is not to be supposed that the 
common mouchards who from the chaste lips of James Ellis 
French learned the mysterious methods by which outrages were 
to be committed and their perpetration saddled upon political 
opponents, have all disappeared. 

Every county in Ireland, for constabulary purposes, is pre- 
sided over by an official styled a county inspector. His salary 
is about three thousand five hundred dollars a year. The coun- 
ties of Mayo, Galway, Cork, and Tipperary have each two county 
inspectors. Each county is divided into a certain number of 
districts, each of which is in charge of a district inspector, whose 
salary is about two thousand dollars a year. Each district is sub- 
divided into a certain number of sub-districts, each of which is in 
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charge of a sergeant and four men, their salaries averaging from 
three hundred and sixty to three hundred dollars a year. Thus 
an ordinarily-sized county will havea force consisting of a county 
inspector, four district inspectors, and three hundred men. 

It very frequently happens in Ireland that a town of three 
thousand inhabitants will be favored with the presence of a 
county inspector, a district inspector, a head constable, two ser- 
geants, and twenty policemen. Quite recently I was in a town 
in Massachusetts containing a population of fifteen thousand, 
composed of almost equal proportions of American, Irish, and 
French settlers. I went about the town at all hours, both by 
day and night, and [ never witnessed the slightest trace of tu- 
mult or disorder; yet during the whole time I was there I did 
not see a single policeman. Upon inquiry, however, I ascer- 
tained that there were actually three policemen, one of whom, 
in addition to his duties as a peace officer, contributed to the 
illumination of the town by lighting the lamps. It certainly 
is a very remarkable fact, and one which clearly shows the 
necessity of getting rid of English rule in Ireland, that in a pros- 
perous manufacturing town in America one policeman is quite 
sufficient to protect the lives and properties of five thousand 
people, whereas in most Irish towns one policeman is consid- - 
ered barely sufficient to cope with the difficulties arising among 
every one hundred and twenty inhabitants. 

In America the people appoint their own police and are the 
best judges of the numbers to be employed; but the Irish people 
have absolutely no voice in the appointment, control, or manage- 
ment of the Royal Irish Constabulary. They are appointed by 
the British government, equipped with the newest, most expen- 
sive and deadly arms of precision, in the use of which they are 
carefully drilled and instructed. When not engaged in protect- 
ing government officials of high rank they are generally to be 
found escorting the sheriff whilst his bailiffs ruthlessly demolish 
the home of some poor tenant-farmer or seize the miserable stock 
and scanty crop which would have merely sufficed for the main- 
tenance of himself and family. Every drunken, unprincipled pro- 
cess-server is entitled to constabulary protection, and invariably 
insists upon it, whilst discharging his unpopular functions, Every 
agent, rent-warner, and landlord is to be seen speeding on his 
unwelcome mission followed by a force of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary proportionate to the supposed dangers to be encoun- 
tered. Asa result the police, so far from being looked upon as 
the friends and protectors of the people, are regarded as their 
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bitterest enemies, as the too officious servants of the landlord 
and agent class—and not without full and sufficient cause. 

Mr. Parnell and the Irish Parliamentary party are now the 
arbiters of the British Empire. They can make or unmake any 
ministry. No other political body in the world exercises such 
enormous influence. But though they can break up and smash 
a government, as matters now stand they cannot appoint a com- 
mon policeman; and if they ventured to ask a nomination for a 
cadetship in the Royal Irish Constabulary they would be scorn- 
fully and indignantly refused. Surely this is an anomalous and 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. If the people of Ireland had the 
same amount of control in the management of their police which 
the people of England and Scotland, not to speak of this country, 
enjoy, their employment in the service of a particular class would 
be impossible, and instead of enforcing the arbitrary and unjust 
proceedings of landlords they would be attending to their legiti- 
mate duties, and as servants of the taxpayers of the country they 
would not aid the strong to crush the weak, but would be ever 
ready to extend to all alike their assistance and protection. Al- 
though fully five-sixths of the twelve thousand men composing 
the Irish Constabulary force are Catholics, it is well known that 
they are hewers of wood and drawers of water. It is notorious 
that every appointment in it worth holding is in the hands 
of a Protestant. The inspector-general, the two assistant in- 
spectors-general, the commandant, the town inspector of Bel- 
fast, thirty out of the thirty-five county inspectors, and two hun- 
dred out of the two hundred and twenty-five district inspectors 
are Protestants. All the good things are monopolized by them, 
whilst the vast Catholic majority are left to look happy and be 
loyal on salaries varying from three to four hundred dollars a 
year. 

The inspector-general in his sphere exercises a despotism 
which the Nihilists have rendered impossible in Russia. He 
can make or unmake, elevate or demote, at his discretion. Men 
have been dismissed, fined, or disrated for the most trivial causes. 
Officers have been ruined by reduction on the seniority list in 
direct violation of the Code, without ever having been called 
upon to plead to any breach of discipline. One would naturally 
think that this extraordinary and arbitrary power would only be 
entrusted to an officer of tried and conspicuous ability, who had 
given indisputable proofs of administrative talent ; but in Ireland 
everything goes by contraries, and instead of a man of admitted 
capacity we had a personage who proved himself to be a noto- 
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riously expensive failure in the only important duty upon which 
he was ever engaged. 

Colonel Hillier was sent some years ago to the city of London. 
derry to preserve the peace, but he could not keep his bellicose 
instincts within proper bounds. He distinguished himself by 
arresting a number of people whom he had no legal right to 
arrest ; subsequently he added to his reputation by being con- 
victed of sundry assaults, for which he had to pay—or rather the 
government for him—heavy damages. Such was the man who, 
during an unexampled crisis, was in command of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, upon whom the government depends for the pre- 
servation of law and order. His eccentricity of dress was a sub- 
ject of general comment. He was often mistaken for the agent 
of an itinerant circus, and sometimes even for the humble func- 
tionary who posts the bills. He might be seen sauntering over 
from the Kildare Street Club to his office in the Castle, one day 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat and coat of sable hue which would 
do credit to a bishop, on another dressed as a gentleman jockey, 
and again arrayed in the loud and striking costume so much 
affected by theatrical celebrities. This affectation of dress. was 
but a reflex of his little mind. Vain, variable, conceited, and self- 
opinionated, he did not hesitate to act the rdle of the petty, vin- 
dictive tyrant whenever he could do so with impunity ; whilst in 
the presence of those of superior station he could toady, crawl, 
and cringe with abject submissiveness. In no sense could he 
be regafded as a model inspector-general, and yet out of the 
taxes of an impoverished country he received a salary of ten 
thousand dollars a year. Associated with him in command was 
Colonel Bruce, the deputy inspector-general. He was indebted 
for his appointment solely to the fact that he was brother to Sir 
Harvey Bruce, a large landed proprietor, who sits in Parliament 
as the representative of a handful of rabid Orangemen. He, too, 
served originally in the army, where he was not a success; he left 
it and degenerated into an adjutant of volunteers. He soon grew 
tired of the volunteers, or, more probably, they grew weary ol 
him, and he transferred himself and his small abilities to the Lan- 
cashire police, of which body he became chief constable. He did 
not remain long there when, through the influence of Lowther, 
who was then the under-secretary for Ireland, he was appointed 
deputy inspector-general of the Irish Constabulary. This is an- 
other instance of the manner in which the Irish are governed. 
When a man is so incapable that he is unfit to discharge the duties 
incidental to any post of difficulty or responsibility in England, 
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he is sent over to Ireland, where an appreciative and discriminat- 
ing exécutive rewards his incapacity with one of the best-paid 
appointments at the disposal of the crown. In any other pursuit 
or profession, whether it be law, medicine, or business, a person 
must have been employed in it for a number of years to become 
familiar with its forms before he attains eminence; but for the 
very highest post in the Irish Constabulary the only qualifications 
required are an undistinguished military career, undiluted Pro- 
testantism, and the possession of political influence. Thus an 
unknown man who rejoices in the foregoing may at one, bound 
spring into a position which is constantly calling for the exercise 
of rare qualities of head and heart. 

Last year Colonel Bruce was permitted to retire from the com- 
mand of the Irish Constabulary by the Conservative government 
under the most disgraceful circumstances. As far back as August, 
1883, he held a private investigation in Dublin Castle, and, as a 
result, obtained conclusive proof of the guilt of Detective Director 
James Ellis French, whois at present undergoing a sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment for unnatural crime. Instead of acting upon 
the evidence thus obtained, and handing French over to the law 
to be prosecuted like any other criminal, he retained him on the 
force for a period of nine months afterwards, screened and pro- 
tected him in every way he could, permitted him to use the detec- 
tives of the Irish Constabulary for the purpose of frustrating the 
exertions of the private detective of the member for Tyrone, Mr. 
William O’Brien, and encouraged and assisted him to ruin, if 
possible, a political adversary. 

It was well known that Colonel Bruce compounded a felony, 
and the disgust and indignation of the Irish people can be easily 
imagined when they discovered that, instead of being dismissed 
and prosecuted, he was allowed to retire and carry with hima 
fine, fat pension of six thousand dollars a year ; not only that, but 
the queen, in the exercise, or rather the abuse, of her prerogative, 
promoted him to be a member of the Order of the Bath. 

One of the most pernicious failures, in the shape of an inspector- 
general, who ever found himself entrusted with the command 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary was Colonel Sir John Stuart 
Wood. He was a species of military rocket, who went fizzing 
about, casting an uncertain and lurid light upon everything. To 
the shame of the government it must be recorded that, at a time 
when he was zon compos mentis, he was permitted to retain his 
command; and it was only when his mania became so devel- 
oped as to necessitate his removal to a private lunatic asylum 
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that his supercession was deemed necessary. This case clearly 
shows that the executive are so indifferent to the interests of the 
Irish that they do not make the possession of plain common sense 
an essential condition in those whom they appoint to governa 
highly intelligent and representative body of them. 

The amount of mischief which this half-demented creature 
succeeded in doing, and the ruin and misery that his unfeeling 
and arbitrary acts entailed upon deserving members of the force, 
are simply incalculable. One of his favorite boasts was that he 
had no heart, and with infinitely more truth he might have added 
that he had no head. His history and a few of his performances, 
to which I shall very briefly refer, abundantly prove the unfitness 
of the ordinary military man to command with efficiency a police 
force. He served for a number of years in the army, the greater 
portion as adjutant of his regiment. In this position he may 
have been a very useful officer. He was married, and his habits 
were penurious, sober, and systematic; he had a great many weak 
and contemptible failings, but not a single manly vice. His vanity 
was egregious, and he prided himself upon the possession of a 
sly, sneaking sort of cleverness, which he principally exhibited in 
seeing through the stupid and clumsy efforts of half-inebriated 
soldiers to palm themselves off as sober, or in detecting the ab- 
sence of certain necessaries from a kit, which probably had been 
sold to purchase a pot of beer. With this stock in trade of mental 
endowments he found himself transferred from the scene of his 
duties at Aldershot to Dublin Castle, where, as a deputy inspector- 
general, he first made his acquaintance with Irish public life. His 
position was still a subordinate one, and he had not an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting that unjust, cruel, and callous brutality of mind 
which eventually resulted in his enforced retirement. But the 
moment he was appointed inspector-general the badness, the 
meanness, and the unworthiness of the man all became apparent. 
Elated with his command, he soon showed how unfit he was to 
hold it. Real ability of any sort he never displayed, and in one 
respect only exhibited his favorite element—cunning. How fond 
he was of using the word cunning! And in his pompous yet silly 
lectures to the men, delivered with grotesque grimaces intended to 
be full of meaning, cunning was the theme upon which he con- 
stantly harped. He sought his instruments among those officers 
of questionable antecedents whose early training and education 
were not conducive to independence of character. Of the youth 
who, prior to his admission to the force as an officer and a gentle- 
man, had been engaged in the mechanical and unintellectual oc- 
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cupation of sweeping out an attorney’s office, or assisting his 
father in some remote country town in the melancholy duty of 
laying the remains of the dead in their final resting-place, or dis- 
charging the commonplace task of measuring stones on a public 
road, he made a secretary, confidential agent, or detective direc- 
tor. The only other attribute upon which he insisted in connec- 
tion with this lowliness of disposition was a fine Protestant spirit 
which rejoiced in Sunday-school teaching and raising insuperable 
barriers to the progress of popery. One of his most trusted 
favorites, who was rich in the possession: of all those gifts and 
qualifications which he so much admired and found so useful, has 
quite recently acquired for himself a painful notoriety indeed. 
His notions regarding the detection of crime were of the most 
puerile and fantastic description. He looked upon criminals as 
so many outposts of the enemy, who were to be captured or 
driven to surrender by a series of fixed strategical movements ; 
accordingly he issued Memorandum No. 5, the practical result of 
which was to stultify the minds of the rank and file of the force, 
and render them perfectly useless as a detective body. 

In the farrago of nonsense composing this idiotic circular he 
proceeds to unfold a plan for the detection and capture of of- 
fenders, which was always to be strictly adhered to. He sum- 
marized his method under the following five heads: intelligence, 
description, information, suspects and speedy communication, 
tracks and marks. This jargon, when translated into intelligible 
English, amounts to this: That upon the notification of an out- 
rage at a police-barrack the men were to assemble round the day- 
room table,armed with pencils and paper; that descriptions were 
to be taken, and then one policeman was to go to the left and an- 
other to the right, to look up suspects, whiist another would re- 
pair to the scene of the outrage; and that footmarks were to be 
sought for and impressions of them taken. This programme 
was invariably gone through with the most conscientious exacti- 
tude ; but when the last detail was complied with, even if unsuc- 
cessful, the men rested quietly on their oars and did not seem to 
think that any further exertion on their part was necessary. Of 
the truth of this statement I saw a most remarkable instance in a 
case of murder which, owing to the high rank of the unfortunate 
victim, produced a profound sensation at the time. Two days 


after the occurrence I called at the local police-barrack, to which 


several extra men had been drafted. I was both surprised and 
shocked, but still, possessing some sense of the ludicrous, obliged 


to smile at the scene which met my view. Four stalwart con- 


stables were divested of their tunics and engaged in playing a 
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match of handball against the gable-wall of the barrack; the 
others sat close by watching the game, smoking, chatting, and 
discussing the merits of the rival players. The head constable 
moved solemnly about, newspaper in hand, and occasionally sur- 
veyed the several actors with a serene, calm, and’contented expres. 
sion of face, upon which no trace of care or anxiety was visible, 
I naturally inquired what had been done in the way of searching 
for the perpetrators of the foul deed, and he at once replied con. 
fidently, and with an air of evident satisfaction: ‘“‘ Memorandum 
No. 5 has been complied with, and a full report made to head- 
quarters.” Such was the practical effect of Sir John Wood's 
system, which is still in force, that a head constable of over thirty 
years’ service and his subordinates labored under the impression 
that, having literally complied with the terms of this absurd order 
and exhausted its frivolous mechanism, they were at liberty to 
indulge in any relaxation they thought proper, even although 
the criminals were still at large. I must confess that it then 
dawned upon me for the first time with tremendous force that 
Memorandum No. 5 was not only a blunder but a crime. 

Another absurd hobby, and one which rendered the detection 
of crime well-nigh impossible, was the rigor with which he in- 
sisted that a full and detailed report of every outrage should be 
at once made to headquarters. The consequence was that an 
officer, the moment the perpetration of any serious offence was 
notified to him, repaired as quickly as possible to the locality, 
and, having collected sufficient materials, returned to his station 
with equal despatch and embodied them in an official communi- 
cation to the Castle. Instead of remaining at the scene of the 
outrage or in the vicinity, directing and superintending the in- 
vestigations of his men, his sole desire and anxiety was to get 
back to his station and write a long and elaborate report for the 
information of the inspector-general; for well he knew that if 
any newspaper or other report reached headquarters before his 
he would be exposed to serious censure. 

The collapse of the Royal Irish Constabulary as a detective 
body is entirely attributable to the rules which were framed by 
this decayed old military martinet, and to the rigid-observance 
of them exacted not only by himself but by his successors in 
office. Men were precluded from exercising their intelligence ; 
they were obliged to go through a certain mechanical routine, 
which, as might naturally be expected, almost always ended in 
failure. 

No matter what the object was which it was. required to en- 
compass, Sir John tapped his forehead significantly or slyly 
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stroked his nose, and forthwith proceeded to evolve from his in- 
ner consciousness some plan ready cut and dry, and warranted 
to achieve wonders; but, unfortunately for his reputation, like 
the more pretentious one referred to it was discovered, upon be- 
ing duly tested, utterly worthless for all practical purposes. 

It was, however, in the maintenance of discipline, to which 
he always referred in a solemn, whispering, mysterious manner, 
as if it were some abstruse metaphysical science, the simplest 
elements of which could only be acquired in a lifetime, that his 
peculiar genius found an ample field for its exercise. He com- 
pletely ignored and disregarded the Code—a volume which con- 
tains the rules and regulations which govern the force. Inas- 
much as it receives the sanction of the lord-lieutenant of the 
day, it may safely be assumed that it is compiled with care and 
upon sound and rational principles; hence his contempt for it. 
Men were tried by some standard, existing only in whatever 
faculty which in his case supplied the place of mind, and conse- 
quently no one was safe. He never grew out of the adjutant’s 
petty, though perhaps necessary, knack of punishing and restrain- 
ing, and he treated the officers and men of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary (a few favorites excepted) as if they had been recruited 
from the slums of Whitechapel or the purlieus of some garrison 
town. 

He went dancing about like a marionette, brandishing a phy- 
sically invisible but morally substantial cat-o’-nine-tails, with 
which he indiscriminately belabored his luckless subordinates. 
His military instincts never abandoned him, and he never could 
divest himself of the idea that he was not still dealing with per- 
sons for whom “ shot drill” and a course of “‘cells’’ would be an 
admirable application. If he dismissed a sub-inspector of thirty 
years’ service—-and in reality he did several of them—and cast him, 
with wife and children, homeless and penniless on the world, he 
coolly shrugged his shoulders when remonstrated with, and said 
that discipline required the sacrifice. If, in defiance of the regu- 
lations of the force, he reduced an officer on the seniority list 
without ever having called upon him to plead to any charge, he 
quietly observed that this was necessary for the maintenance of 
good order; and if the victims of his tyranny appealed against his 
decision to the government, they were curtly told that it was a 
matter for the discretion of the inspector-general. Discretion is 
the law of tyrants, and that law a beneficent government has al- 
lowed semi-insane inspectors-general to exercise and enforce 
against the mere Irish. Ftet experimentum in corpore vile seems 
to be their motto when dealing with the inhabitants of this coun- 
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try or any portion of them; but the recent Constabulary strike, 
not to speak of more remarkable occurrences, some of them of a 
tragic nature, ought to convince these individually small and very 
fallible creatures, who in the aggregate constitute a government, 
that there is a limit to human endurance. 

It was very well known that Sir John Wood dismissed a 
constable named Moloney without ever having called upon him 
to plead to any offence. After the lapse of some years Molp- 
ney was restored and Sir John obliged to retire. There is 
hardly a Catholic officer in the service who, upon some frivo. 
lous pretence or other, was not reduced on the seniority list by 
Sir John, the object being to degrade them in the eyes of their 
fellow-religionists. The questions which he asked upon his tours 
of inspection are worth drawing attention to, if only for the pur. 
pose of showing the utter inutility of these annual or triennial 
visitations, which seem to have been specially devised for the pur- 
pose of putting extra pay and travelling expenses into the pockets 
of officers from headquarters and giving them an opportunity of 
ventilating their pet hobbies. ‘“ What is the highest part of a 
man?’ “What should every constable take with him when 
going on duty? Answer: Common sense.” ‘Why do spoons 
run quicker than forks?” Such are a few samples of the crucial 
questions by the answers to which he judged the intelligence of 
the rural police. 

A well-authenticated story is related of another inspector- 
general, who, finding himself alone in a small town in the west 
of Ireland, imbibed considerably more bad whiskey than was 
good for him. On the following morning he drove out to in- 
spect a police-station. The irritability of his stomach extended 
itself to his temper, and he made a very damaging official entry 
in the inspection-book which would probably have resulted in 
the reduction of the constable in charge. Later on, when an ap- 
peal was made from Philip drunk to Philip sober, he changed his 
mind, and, a fresh leaf having been cut out of a new book, he 
wrote a very laudatory minute upon it. This was given to the 
constable, who pasted it over the original one, and thus all un- 
pleasantness was obviated. Simple as this transaction looks, if 
a county inspector or sub-inspector, instead of the inspector- 
general, were the chief actor, his dismissal would follow as 4 
matter of course. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary since its establishment has been 
a magnificent preserve for the English garrison. It has beena 
species of huge church corporation, among whom none were ad- 
mitted who did not zealously subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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When I joined the force as a cadet some twenty years ago, out of 
the three hundred and twenty officers of the superior grade not 
more than twenty were Catholics, and well do I remember the 
covert terms of dislike, distrust, and suspicion in which they were 
referred to. Such was the force of prejudice that they were 
generally regarded as persons who, if opportunity offered, were 
capable of the minor offence of picking a pocket or the more 
aggravated atrocity of cutting a throat. As to the obvious in- 
justice of bringing over English colonels to Ireland, men who out- 
side the ranks of their profession were entirely unknown, and be- 
stowing upon them high positions in the Constabulary, nothing 
need be said. Sir John Wood, Colonel Hillier, and Colonel 
Bruce were simply and solely types of the ruling or garrison 
class. The name of the last-mentioned shall be handed down to 
posterity as that of one who compounded the most hideous felo- 
nies on record, and who, notwithstanding this fact, was permitted 
to retire on an ample pension by the Conservative government. 





SHELLEY AND THE SKYLARK. 


I, 


A LARK sang out from the free blue sky 
In the gladness of the morn, 

High borne on wings of ecstasy, 
Up, up from its nest in the corn. 


A poet passed ’neath the lark as it sang, 
And caught its rapturous cry, 

And in his soul a sweet echo rang 
Till it broke in melody. 


II. 


Poet and bird are dead many a day, 

But that sweet-echoed lay will live long ; 
For Death may bear the singers away, 

But he cannot hush the song. 


The lark’s voice still rings in the morning air 
With a trill as clear and brave, 

And the poet’s echo lingers there 
’Mid the glories of his grave. 


VOL. XLIII.— 21 
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IT is interesting to notice how curiously wide-spread and per. 
sistent the belief in charms has always been, and how difficult it 
is to eradicate from some minds a certain degree of faith in such 
things even at the present day. Yet when we come to consider 
that nothing, after all, is required of the intellect in this matter 
save passive credulity and a stupid acquiescence in inferences 
drawn by others, we need feel no further surprise at the ease 
with which ideas of the kind have been absorbed and assimilated 
by the populace since the world began. 

To call up spirits from the vasty deep required courage and 
daring ; to raise the dead from their graves at the dread hour of 
midnight, as the necromancer assumed himself able to do, de- 
manded a strength of nerve and a contempt of the small terrors 
instinctive with humanity to which few were equal; while cer- 
tain other branches of magic needed intelligence, perseverance, 
and, in a degree, a smattering of scientific knowledge to make 
them at all successful. But in the use of charms nothing was de- 
manded of ignorant or learned save unlimited credulity and a 
greedy desire for the marvellous, which could transform the 
meanest pebble or the most insignificant flower into a wonderful 
and never-failing amulet. 

Savages everywhere are makers of, and believers in, charms 
to an immense extent; yet we cannot afford to laugh at them too 
contemptuously when we remember the confidence which our 
forefathers put in remedies no more worthy of credit than the 
talismans of the most ignorant and deluded adherents of the 
fetich system of theology. The African priest and the medicine- 
man are one and the same individual ; his charms do not only 
heal disease, but cause rain to fall, allay storms, and even give the 
power of prophecy. Thus Mungo Park tells us, in his quaint and 
earnest narrative, that the saphies or charms which the natives 
wear about them are merely sentences from the Koran, which the 
Mahometan priests write on scraps of paper and sell to the na- 
tives, who, both pagan and true believer, rely on them as preser- 
vatives against hunger, thirst, bodily illness, bites of snake and 
alligator, and the attacks of enemies. Again, he relates rather 
amusingly how on one occasion, having arrived half-famished at 
the door of a native habitation, the proprietor, understanding him 
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to be a Christian, promises a good meal if the weary traveller will 
write him some saphies against the power of wicked men. It 
was evidently “no song, no supper,” and, the necessity being 
great, scruples were to be overlooked. Therefore when the 
Valba, or writing-tablet, was produced, 


‘‘ | wrote the board full from topto bottom,” says the explorer, “and my 
host, to be certain of having the whole force of the charm, washed the writ- 
ing from the board with a little water into a calabash, and, having said a 
few prayers over it, drank this powerful draught, after which, lest a single 
word should escape, he licked the board until it was quite dry!” 


We fear, from what we read in the narratives of more modern 
African travellers, that little progress has been made in the native 
religion of the country since the days when the intrepid Scotch- 
man wandered through its inhospitable forests and fever-breed- 
ing swamps. 

As a modern instance of the African belief in charms we no- 
ticed not long ago in a Maryland paper that a certain William 
White—colored—having been arrested for wife-beating, there 
was found on his person a spherical metal case about the size of 
a goose-egg, covered first with yellow, then with black leather. 
One end being open, the contents were seen to be composed, to 
all appearance, of hair, quicksilver, pins, and a greasy substance. 
He cheerfully explained that this was his “ hoodoo,” and that he 
had worn it for many years with great effect. For once it seem- 
ed to have failed him; but William was probably not wanting in 
the credulity of his countrymen, and doubtless continues to be- 
lieve as firmly as ever in his wondrous charm. How difficult it 
is for civilization to eradicate such inherited tendencies, how 
much easier to wear a charm than to submit to the dictates of 
the most unexacting religious creed! In China a sprig of peach- 
blossoms is stuck over the door as a protection against the evil 
one. There are also charms made of yellow paper folded in a 
triangular shape, containing certain magical letters inscribed in 
red ink. These papers are obtained in the temples and are sewed 
on garments to ward off wicked spirits and sickness. A similar 
charm is in use in Turkey, there being made of leather and con- 
sidered especially efficacious against the evil eye. The triangle, 
be it observed, either single or double, has always been a form of 
peculiar significance in magic ; a double triangle, surrounded bya 
ring touching each of the points, has been gravely declared to. 
denote hieroglyphically the spiritual signatures of both Solomon 
and David. It is said that long before the Christian era the 
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cross was used as a symbol of mysterious meaning among many 
nations. It is found sculptured in Egyptian remains, in the ruins 
of Ninive, and the Hindoos regarded it as possessing magical 
powers. Among some South American tribes it was used asa 
protection against evil spirits, and new-born children were plac- 
ed under the sign. The supposed possession of magical proper- 
ties by natural objects is a widely-scattered belief. The Nor- 
mandy swallows are said to have knowledge of a stone which on 
application cures human as well as bird sight. In Iceland a 
pebble is to be found which is of sufficient potency to render the 
owner invisible at will, raise the dead, and cure disease. In other 
countries it is a flower which is gifted with like magical proper- 
ties. The horse-shoe has always been popular and has been 
tacitly patronized by people who would be exceedingly con- 
temptuous of Mr. White’s “ hoodoo.” Nelson had so firm a be- 
lief in its somewhat indefinite protective powers that he had one 
nailed to the mast of the Victory. 

The number 5, according to ancient superstition, had a pecu- 
liar force. It was an antidote to poisons, and was unanimously 
disliked by malicious spirits. Among the Scotch the rowan-tree 
or mountain-ash was considered a powerful talisman against the 


spirits of darkness. On Beltane Eve—the Highland Walpurgis 
night—small crosses of rowan-twigs, tied together with red thread, 
were inserted over the door-lintels to protect the inmates of the 
house from invasions of the diabolical crew who, until daybreak, 
roved abroad in dangerous freedom. 


“ Rowan-tree and red thread 
Make the witches tyne their speed.” 


In both Scotland and Ireland great was the anxiety to discover 
charms sufficiently powerful to ward off the malicious attacks of 
witches, wizards, and fairies. In regard to the last-named, how- 
ever, there were certain spells or charms which were supposed 
to give the owner authority over these interesting though danger- 
ous neighbors of the human race—creatures interesting from their 
knowledge, especially as relating to hidden treasures; dangerous 
by reason of their irritable and implacable disposition. For it 
must be remembered that the fairies of those days were not alto- 
gether the counterparts of the dainty, sprightly little beings of 
our modern imagination, who, at the worst, are only mischievous 
and teasing. The belief was tolerably wide-spread that fairies 
were descendants of the rebellious angels who, with their chief, 
Satan, were expelled from heaven to return no more. The con- 
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sciousness of their evil deeds and their hopelessness of any for- 
giveness was a cause of the deepest affliction to them, and it was 
their desperate attempts to drown remorse by wild gayety which 
gained for them a reputation for light-hearted thoughtlessness. 
At least such was the opinion of many ancient writers on the 
subject, though doubtless fairies there were of a humorous and 
pleasure-loving disposition. They were supposed to envy deeply 
the Christian privileges of baptism, and this accounted for the 
high rank they bestowed on those mortals who fell in their 
power. Thus Tamlane in the old ballad : 


“ For I ride on a milk-white steed, 
And aye nearest the town ; 
Because I was a christened knight 
They gave me that renown.” 


Notwithstanding their disastrous allegiance to Satan in the past, 
they were considered fairly independent of his authority, his 
power over them being merely nominal. They were wise in for- 
bidden knowledge, however, and intercourse with them was 
eagerly sought after, especially, as we have already said, for the 
purpose of obtaining information in regard to hidden treasures 
of gold, silver, and precious stones. In an old MS. belonging to 
the Ashmolean collection in the British Museum is found the 
following charm, rather curious in its grave details, for binding a 
fairy to one’s service : 


“An excellent way to getta Fayrie.—(For myself I call Margaret Bar- 
rance, but this will obtain any one not already bowned.) 

“ First, gett a broad, square christall or Venice glasse, in length and 
breadth three inches. Then lay that glasse in the bloud of a white henne, 
three Wednesdayes or three Fridayes. Then wash it with holy aq. and 
fumigate it. Then take three hazle sticks of a yeare’s growth, pill them 
fayre and white, and make them soe longe as you write the Fayrie’s name, 
which you call three times for every stick. Then bury them under some 
hill whereat you suppose fayries haunt, the Wednesday before you call her, 
and the Friday followinge take them uppe and call her at eight or three 
or ten of the clock, whiche be good houres and planettes for that turne; 
but when you call be in cleane life and turne thy face towards the east. 
And when you have her bind her to that glasse.” 


Not content with the services of Margaret Barrance only, the 
greedy conjurer in another place calls upon a certain Elaby 
Gathon “ to appear to him in that christall glasse,” which, by the 
way, was a very popular medium of communication between 
mortals and fairies. 

In Scotland, Ireland, and some other countries mortals must 
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have come into the possession, by accident or design, of certain 
charms before fairies can become visible to them. That sucha 
charm may be a somewhat dangerous acquisition is shown by the 
story of the woman who, having obtained enough of the magic 
drug to anoint ome eye, once accosted a Scotch fairy among a 
throng of people. Amazed at her discovery of him, and frown- 
ing terribly, he demanded the means by which she had been 
enabled to perceive him. Upon her acknowledging the theft of 
the charm “ he spat in her eye and extinguished it for ever.” It 
must be recollected in excuse for this severity that a fairy’s in- 
cognito was his chief safeguard against the attacks of human 
foes, and, indeed, his whole existence depended upon his ability to 
come and go unseen, since, though cunning and nimble, his small 
size and comparative weakness would have rendered him an easy 
prey to the malice of mischievous people. Still, it was acknow- 
ledged that these “ men of peace,” as they were termed in Gaelic, 
were of a distinctly irascible disposition, and were by no means 
scrupulous in their methods of revenge when angered or in- 
sulted. Among some of the charms in use with the Scotch for 
protection against the malice of these little people, we find that 
a piece of torch fir carried about the person, and an iron knife 
which has never been used, were accounted sufficiently pow- 
erful. 

The “ Hand of Glory ” was a most extraordinary invention in 
the way of a charm, and was adapted to the use of thieves and 
midnight marauders, conveniently taking the place of the ex- 
pensive and elaborate tools now necessary for the higher ranks of 
the “ profession.” The “hand” must come from the body of a 
person who has been hung, and the description of its preparation 
as a charm has a touch of somewhat grim humor about it. For 
it must be pickled, salted, and dried in the most approved house- 
wifely fashion—sun-dried, if possible ; but if that is impracticable, 
carefully baked in a hot oven. It then served as candlestick toa 
taper composed of the following enticing ingredients: fat of a 
hanged man, the herb sesame, and virgin wax. The wonderful 
power of this ancient and peculiar dark-lantern was great enough 
to recompense the possessor for the trouble taken in its prepara- 
tion. No lock or bolt could withstand its presence, and the in- 
mates of a house were reduced to a condition of cataleptic un- 
consciousness by its potency, so that the robber need fear no 
interruption during his nocturnal rambles. The only known 
antidote for this most uncomfortable invention was to have the 
threshold of the house well anointed with an unguent composed 
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of the gall of a black cat, the fat of a white hen, and the blood of 
a screech-owl. The Mexicans, it is said, had a superstition resem- 
bling this Old World one in most of the details, and which was 
thoroughly believed in by the lower classes. It has been gravely 
asserted that when Napoleon was in Egypt he was presented 
with a talisman which would be a certain safeguard against 
assassination and attacks from fire-arms. Great men—successful 
and unscrupulous men rather—have always been makers of 
charms, and the French emperor’s many and hair-breadth es- 
capes seemed so marvellous that nothing could be more natural 
than to refer his apparent invulnerability to a charm more potent 
than the mere luck of a soldier. The multitude easily confuses 
cause and effect, and thus the records of notable men become 
burdened with gossips, tales, and puerile, unsupported traditions. 
To descend from Bonaparte to cockroaches is, perhaps, a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous; but the magic art is truly 
democratic—nothing is too high or too low for its manifestations. 
We find a charm, therefore, quite as well authenticated as the 
Napoleonic amulet, which obliges all serpents, venomous insects, 
and beetles to keep at a respectful distance. It is in the form of 
an iron ring, profanely inscribed with the words “ consummatum 
est,” together with certain cabalistic signs, of great efficacy doubt- 
less. It is to be made when the sun and moon enter Scorpia, 
and when nailed to the floor no venomous reptile or troublesome 
insect can come within so many yards of it. Superstition has its 
practicalities, after all! 

One of the most curious vagaries of superstition, it is worth 
while observing, is the tenacity with which the makers of charms 
and talismans, the writers of magical and necromantic incanta- 
tions, clung to Holy Writ, and insisted on using sacred names in 
conjunction with odds and ends of a jargon older than the founda- 
tion-stones of the Pyramids themselves. The cabalistic charms 
are strong examples of this perverted faith. The names Jehovah 
and Messias, for instance, when inscribed on parchment and worn 
about the person, were considered highly protective against vari- 
ous evils, while the word Amen was almost equally powerful. 
Again, two verses from Job, repeated earnestly, serve as a charm 
against furious beasts; and “rapt Isaias’ words of fire,” devoutly 
uttered, become safeguards against enemies or their assaults. 
Generally speaking, the words were to be written on virgin parch- 
ment with the quill of a raven dipped in ink formed from the smoke 
of a consecrated taper, and inscribed either in Hebrew, Latin, ora 
peculiar writing which the theurgists claimed to be celestial, 
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as they declared that its characters were figured in the stars. 
Much depended also on the fervor with which these sentences 
were repeated, and feebleness of belief was at all times seized 
upon asa reason for the failure of a charm in any given case. 
When employed, however, with sufficient credulity, they were 
supposed to be powerful not only in the ways mentioned, but 
served to invoke and bind tempests, plagues, floods, diseases, as 
well as spirits of high and low orders. It was thus fortunate in. 
deed that faith was less general in such cases than the desire for 
supernatural powers, since these charms were easily transmitted, 
and were equally powerful in the hands of the vicious and igno- 
rant as when employed by individuals more deserving of confi- 
dence. 

The question of the right to meddle with such matters at all 
was a subject of deep moment from the earliest Christian era. 
The powers of darkness, of course, ranged themselves on the 
magician’s side, and even the contests between Moses and the 
Egyptian priests were said, with the grave profanity of those 
arguing such things, to have shown the supremacy of white 
magic over black. Simon Magus, that great authority of the 
magician as well of modern as of ancient times, is reported to 
have placed himself in opposition to St. Paul; but his super- 
natural powers, wonderful as they appeared to the multitude, 
vanished like smoke in the competition. 

Plenty of restless minds were to be found who declared that 
it was not sinful to invoke spirits, if no compact was made with 
them; but the church in the middle ages stoutly assailed this doc- 
trine, and had the support not only of the pious, but of many 
who, though not sensitive to the religious view of the question, 
yet clearly perceived that even the most sincere seekers after the 
mysteries of magic made no better use of their power than to 
search after hidden: treasures, revenge personal enmities, and 
gratify a morbid curiosity which could in no way advance 
knowledge or civilization. If the antidotes and safeguards em- 
ployed even by the pious seem to us, in these days, full of credu- 
lity, and sometimes absurd and far-fetched, we must remember 
that they were fighting in the dark, as it were, with foes who ap- 
peared to them fearfully potential and distinct—not vague and 
distant as in these careless, practical times. People lived closer 
to the next world then; their thoughts turned with an eagerness 
that was almost passionate to the wonders and mysteries of the 
universe around them—a universe which their vivid imaginings 
saw filled with hundreds of good and evil spirits whose license 
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was unrestrained within certain limits, and whose power to injure 
or benefit the human race was shown in ways which we have 
long since learned to recognize as manifestations of natural laws. 
But to these forefathers of ours everything was seen with differ- 
ent eyes. The soughing of the summer wind through the thick 
forests, the whistling of winter’s icy blast across bleak moors or 
among the tall chimneys and pointed gables, sounded in their 
ears as the wail of lost spirits or the tempestuous threatenings of 
demons who hated mankind. The roll of the thunder, the blue 
flashes of lightning streaming for an instant across the sky and 
lost again, seemed to them the work of spirits who were warring 
against humanity, and against whom /¢hey must protect them- 
selves by various charms. Portents were seen in the sky, destinies 
were read there ; the commonest occurrences of life meant omens 
for good orevil. Months, days, even hours, were accounted lucky 
or unlucky—woe to him who disregarded such things! The mul- 
titude was harassed on all sides by puerile fears, indefinite anx- 
ieties, while a benumbing terror of the supernatural made them 
credulous to all that false prophets and pompous charlatans might 
tell them. Men who had risen above such ideas strove in vain 
against these gloomy delusions of their fellows; but coincidence 
was, as usual, at hand to assist superstition— prophecies were ap- 
parently fulfilled, omens accomplished, things happened which not 
the most incredulous could explain, and the people clung tena- 
ciously to their foolish beliefs. Religion herself was almost pow- 
erless to help or protect men who, from a mixture of ignorance, 
love of the marvellous, and a real credulity, had entangled them- 
selves inextricably in meshes of their own making. Who could 
ree them from these toils, from which they had no wish to be 
liberated ; who could knock off fetters to which the victims clung 
eagerly, hopelessly? They did not dare to free themselves, from 
a weak fear of consequences; they were like children who stand 
terror-struck in a dark and empty room because they are afraid 
to turn their backs on the something that is terrifying them. 

In the struggle between an inherent tendency towards super- 
stition and a vague, newly-awakened belief in the suggestions of 
reason and observation, the learned physicians of a few centuries 
ago involved themselves in the most vexatious self-contradictions 
and perplexities. In some cases the rare gift of common sense 
was superabundantly possessed, and the man grew restless be- . 
neath the load of absurdities which his brain had to carry under 
the guise of professional knowledge. Any one who glances 
over the medical works of the time, with their scrupulous de- 
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tails, their credulous acceptance of marvellous “ facts,” their in. 
terminable and self-contradictory prescriptions, and the flashes 
of acute intelligence which occasionally brighten the pages, can. 
not help sympathizing with these careful doctors in their efforts 
to attain truth and exactness in their profession. The contest 
was rendered more difficult by the scores of charlatans who in- 
fested every branch of the art, and who were regarded by the 
populace as true magicians, whose charm-medicines were far 
more efficacious than the nauseous doses prescribed by regular 
practitioners. Then, as now, patent medicines cured every ill 
which flesh is heir to, the universality of their powers exciting 
no doubts. Then, as now, certificates were cheerfully given by 
supposed grateful patients and widely distributed by the indus. 
trious quack. After all, credulity in such matters only requires a 
more refined bait nowadays; it cannot be said that the gullible 
quality is by any means eradicated from more modern human 
nature. 

These ancient physicians had also to struggle against the in- 
ventions of amateur chemists, such as the notable Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and the employment of domestic medicines which were 
annually concocted by housewives of any pretension. The sym- 
pathetic mode of cure had a wide reputation in its day—as well 
it might, when we remember that it was neither taken internally 
nor obliged to be placed in contact with the person. It was 
merely necessary that it should be applied to a drop of blood 
from the patient, and so could heal at any distance. In an old 
medical work—Blagrave’s Practice of Physic—we find the follow- 
ing anecdote, illustrative of the wonderful efficacy of this magic 
medicine, which, by the way, was vouched for, it is said, by no 
less a personage than the celebrated Van Helmont : 

“One day, being at dinner with Sir H. Forrester, of Aldermaston, 
Berks, the female who usually waited on his lady was extremely tormented 
with the toothache. We caused her to prick her tooth with a toothpick 
and to bleed it; immediately we put the toothpick into the ointment and 
she had present ease. After some time we put the toothpick into vinegar, 
whereupon she was presently in extreme pain; we then took it out and 
again applied it unto the unguent, and she was immediately well and so con- 
tinued.” 

It is worth while to notice the severe test to which the unguent 
—xnot the servant-girl—is put ! 

Digby’s Powder of Sympathy cured in the same way, and he 
always insisted upon having the wound or sore kept carefully 
clean and securely bandaged, so that, as has been suggested, 
they probably healed by “first intention” not infrequently. 
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This same eccentric individual has been accused of causing the 
death of his wife, the fair Venetia, by administering to her a cer- 
tain wondrous potion which would preserve her loveliness indefi- 
nitely and keep harsh old age at a respectful distance. Too lite- 
rally did he accomplish his purpose, if the story is true; and 
after the fatal occurrence he retired into a close seclusion, where 
the appearance of this whilom dandy and man of the world is 
thus quaintly described: ‘“‘ He wore a long mourning-cloak and 
a high-crowned hat, his beard unshorn, looking like a hermit, 
all for sorrow for his beloved wife.” 

. Lady Fanshawe, who had met Sir Kenelm, remarks that his 
infirmity was a decided inclination towards exaggeration—to put 
it mildly—but that otherwise he was “a person of excellent parts 
and a fine-bred gentleman.” This same lady, by the way, ear- 
nestly recommends as a cure for quartan ague “ sage posset, pan- 
cakes, and now and then a carrot or turnip.” This was certain- 
ly not calculated to harm the patient in any respect, whatever 
good it might do! Among certain perfectly irrelevant cures 
we have seen it gravely stated that if a live pigeon be tied to the 
breast of a child who is suffering from whooping-cough, and 
afterwards let free, the bird will die, but the child will recover ! 

It is not improbable that physicians who knew better some- 
times prescribed their absurd mixtures merely as placebos to allay 
the anxieties of relatives, who, perhaps, were ready to judge the 
abilities of the doctor by the length and intricacy of the prescrip- 
tion. In an old medical work we find the following quaint 
admission of the occasional necessity of humoring uneasy 
clients : 


“If the Patient happen to be of the number of great Persons who will 
not be satisfy’d with the plain and ordinary words of the Physitian, then 
you may prescribe a small quantity of Besoat Stone with Magistry of Pearls 
and Essence of Corral, adding thereto some few grains of Saffron or some 
such thing that will not disturb Nature in her work, and satisfie the impor- 
tunity of Friends.” 


What a happy inspiration bread-pills must have seemed to these 
puzzled doctors in place of mixtures like the foregoing, which 
look anything but soothing to modern eyes! 

Coral and pearls figure largely in the medicines of those days, 
coral especially possessing a magical influence, besides its proper- 
ties as a drug, against evil spirits and the evil eye. Paracelsus 
advised that it should be worn by infants as a protection, and it 
is curious to remember how long the custom has lasted indepen- 
dent of the superstition from which it took its rise. 
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It is an odd reflection that men who were contemporary with 
Harvey could believe heartily in charms and amulets, and write 
prescriptions containing thirty-two ingredients, among which 
might be counted pearls, sapphires, jacinths, emeralds, coral, 
amber, gold, silver, and ivory shavings! One such redoubtable 
and presumably costly medicine was recommended for “ cold 
diseases”’ of the brain. “ Kings and noblemen,” it is gravely 
affirmed, “used it for their comfort.” It caused them to be 
“bold-spirited,” which, indeed, was not a superfluous quality 
among the rulers of that era, any more than at the present 
day. . 

Everything has its day, and somewhat later we find precious 
stones and minerals giving way to herb medicines—“ old-woman 
physic,” as some termed it contemptuously, which at least could 
scarcely harm, and which owed any beneficial effect it might have 
to the faith it inspired in the mind asa general thing, though, 
as usual, temperance and cleanliness were insisted upon as 
adjuncts. 

We have seen in an old family recipe-book a favorite pre- 
scription of Queen Elizabeth, the ingredients being boiled honey, 
hyssop, liquorice-root, aniseed, pepper, and ginger. . This agree- 
able compound was taken for shortness of breath—an annoyance 
from which the royal maiden suffered greatly, it seems, and 
which probably was not benefited by her frequent attacks of 
ill-temper, wherein she spared nor lungs nor epithets. 

“She lived till 73 yeares of age,” concludes the author 
quaintly— by virtue, it is to be presumed, of this useful 
mixture. 

In the same collection we find what is termed “an admirable 
prolonger of existence,” invented by a certain Monsieur De 
Sainte Catherine, who, by its constant use, lived to the age of 
one hundred and twenty years. This medicine cures the ill 
and keeps the well in health, and is equally efficacious for infants 
and old people. It is composed of oats, carefully sifted, a hand- 
ful of wild succory-roots, river-water six quarts. After boiling 
three-quarters of an hour, half an ounce of crystal mineral (what- 
ever that may be) is added, together with.three spoonfuls of the 
best honey. It is then boiled again for half an hour, strained, and 
left to cool in an open vessel. Two glasses before breakfast and 
three after dinner will guarantee the taker-an immunity from all 
diseases, besides bestowing an indefinite degree of longevity. We 
have given this prescription in full detail as an example of the 
care with which domestic medicines were prepared and the 
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recipe transmitted from one hand to another. It must not be 
forgotten that temperance in diet, avoidance of excitement, and 
early rising and retiring were always strongly advised during 
the taking of these antiquated doses; indeed, some of the most 
famous quacks of those days declined peremptorily to attempt 
the cure of any patient who would not follow such simple treat- 
ment, as well as swallow the magical boluses with which the 
credulous were willing to fill themselves from morning to night. 
Snails had their day of fashion in a medicinal way, and were 
highly esteemed. ‘“Sodden in white wine with oyle and sugar,” 
they were deemed powerful remedies for weakness of the throat 
and lungs. We even find Mrs. Delany recommending them for 
such complaints, though, indeed, all that sensible lady’s prescrip- 
tions seem wonderfully antiquated when compared with her 
views on other subjects. ‘“‘Does Mary cough in the night?” 
she writes to her sister. ‘‘ Two or three snails, boiled in what- 
ever she drinks, might be of great service to her. Taken in time 
they have done wonderful cures.” 

In another place she advises the wearing of a goose-quill in 
which a spider has been tightly sealed. This for the ague. 
Whether or not the unfortunate spider is to be entombed “all 
alive, oh!”’ we are not informed. 

Again, a certain Mrs. Digby being afflicted with frequent 
bleedings at the nose, so that she was greatly debilitated, “a 
person” gave her “something” to wear around her neck, the 
“something” being in a bag which was attached to a ribbon. 
At night the bag was pinned to her night-dress. “ She had one 
slight return” of the hemorrhage “on leaving it off too soon, 
but putting it on again, and wearing it four months beyond the 
usual time she expected the bleeding, has not had it since . 
now two years.” 

Van Helmont declared that a wound made by moonlight is 
excessively hard to heal, and it was long accepted as a fact that 
meat hung in the moonlight soon became putrid. During the 
reign of Charles II. it was averred of the ladies at court that they 
took a small teaspoonful of silver night and morning for the 
benefit of their complexion. One might have thought a “com- 
plexion” could have been more cheaply purchased. 

For heaviness of mind the ancient Saxons recommended 
radish, salt, and vinegar eaten together; “then the mood would 
soon be gay.” A more extraordinary recipe of a later date, for 
the same disease, was to rub the body all over with nettles. “It 
is no small remedy,” the medical adviser observes tranquilly, 
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which, indeed, can be readily admitted—a sort of kill-or-cure 
recipe! As late as this century bloodstones were used in Eng. 
land to stop hemorrhages, music was seriously employed as a 
cure for various diseases ; and if any one is inclined to think the 
world at present entirely freed from such superstitions in regard 
to physical ailments, a little examination and experience will 
make the error clear. Nor in other branches can it be said that 
we have become altogether incredulous, or even indifferent, to 
the influence of old traditions. Sceptical as the present era is 
said to be, there is plenty of spare faith wasted on such subjects. 

Within the present century the following superstitions were 
gravely and openly asserted and a transgression of them rarely 
attempted, while we will venture to say that many of them still 
affect certain individuals, who, though unwilling to confess their 
belief to the ears of a scoffing world, are not sufficiently incredu- 
lous to disregard such ideas altogether. Human hair must not 
be left to lie about or thrown carelessly away ; it must be scru- 
pulously burnt, for if a bird should make use of it in building a 
nest it is fatal to the quondam owner of the hair. The itching 
of the palms or the falling of a spider on one’s clothes indicated 
that money would soon be received by the lucky individual. 
We have ourselves heard this in a slightly varied form—the itch- 
ing of the right hand meaning approaching friendship ; that of the 
left only, the receipt of money. If, on looking from the window 
before going out, a single crow is perceived, defer the expedi- 
tion ; but if one meets a squinting person, turn immediately back. 
Everybody knows the importance of seeing the new moon with 
money in one’s pocket, but in some countries great weight is 
attached to the fact of seeing her on the right hand, and not the 
left. Bad luck will certainly attend the letter that falls on the 
ground or is held before a fire to dry before it is despatched. 

Two persons of more than average intelligence gave us, inde- 
pendently, the following recipe for ridding a house of black 
beetles or roaches, both professing entire belief in its efficacy: 
Catch a roach or beetle, and enclose it in a paper bag together 
with a coin of some small denomination—the modest cent will do 
—then throw the bag in the street. Whoever, finding the bag, 
takes it and the penny must take the roaches too—there’s no help 
for it. The undesirable inmates will leave your domicile and 
follow the swallower of the bait. This is scarcely a more en- 
lightened idea than that of the iron ring which we mentioned 
awhile ago, and is less troublesome to prepare. 

A somewhat similar process was undergone to rid a country- 
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house of rats. Our informant had it at first hand—the date, only 
last summer. The said rats were of enormous size, of fearless 
and incursive habits, and their name was legion. Ordinary 
remedies proving entirely useless, a letter was written by a mem- 
ber of the family politely inviting these invaders of household 
peace to visit a dwelling in the immediate’ vicinity—scarcely a 
quarter of a mile away, and which hitherto had been sufficiently 
free from the presence of such vermin. The charm had instant 
effect: the rats began to disappear from their former home, and 
the owners of the habitation to which they had been invited 
soon commenced to complain bitterly of their unwished-for 
guests. They had had so few rats before,and now they were 
overrun by them. 

Such was the “ plain, unvarnished tale,” told by persons of un- 
doubted veracity, with no misguiding taste for practical joking. 
If, indeed, a full confession of individual weakness was made as 
regards small superstitions, we should find that Lord Byron was 
not the last intelligent person who has put him or herself to con- 
siderable inconvenience to avoid the beginning a journey or the 
commencement of any important business on a Friday. With 
him, too, will be found some sensible people who are reluctant to 
give or receive “memorials” possessing a point; though the 
presentation of a crooked pin at the same time and in conjunc- 
tion seems to have obtained as a sort of antidote counteracting 
the dangerous effect of a gift which has point or edge. 

The custom—we think a Scottish one—of accompanying any 
funeral procession, if only for a few steps, is easily traceable to 
the ancient reverence and fear of the dead. The danger of open- 
ing an umbrella in the house, for fear of shortly becoming shel- 
terless, and the importance of throwing salt over the left shoul- 
der of each individual between whom that useful condiment has 
been spilt, in order to avoid a quarrel, is not so clear. 

But the list of small superstitions, observed nowadays by a 
greater number than would care to own to the “soft impeach- 
ment,” could be tediously prolonged, and we conclude with the 
following description of a superstitious man from Theophrastus, 
translated into the quaint English of the seventeenth century, 
and which would be supremely ridiculous if we could declare 
this highly cultivated and somewhat affectedly sceptical genera- 
tion entirely free from all such taint of weakness and credulity : 

“The Superstitious Man, if a weasel cross his way, he’ll stir no further 


till somebody else has gone before him, or he has thrown three stones 
across the way. In which part soever of the house he sees a serpent, there 
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he builds an altar. [Serpents were long objects of great reverence to hea- 
then nations.] When a Mouse has gnaw’d a hole in his Sack of meal, he 
goes to the Soothsayers and gravely enquires what he must do in the mat- 
ter; and if the Soothsayers tell him he must send his Sack to be mended 
he cannot in the least rest satisfy’d with this answer, but, imagining some 
mighty religious consequence in this accident, empties his Sack, and never 
afterwards makes use of it. He's continually purifying his house, and will 
never sit down on a grave or go to a Funeral of any one. When he has 
dreamt an extraordinary Dream, he immediately goes to the Interpreters 
of Dreams, the Soothsayers and Augurs, to know of them to what god or 
goddess he ought to make vows and offer sacrifice, To conclude, if he 
sees a Lunatick or a person taken sick of the Falling Sickness, being struck 
with extreme horror, he spits in his own Bosom!” 
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After years spent chiefly on his translation of the Sacred Scriptures into Latin, and the in- 
troduction of the Eastern Monasticism into the West, Saint Jerome returned to Jerusalem. In 
Bethlehem that great warridr of the Faith died. He had lived a man of controversies and of 
labors, of wanderings and of solitudes, of stern resentments, of impassioned friendships, and of 
sore griefs, the sorest of which was that caused by the fall of Rome beneath the sword of Alaric— 
although he esteemed that fall a righteous retribution. Saint Jerome had loved Rome witha 
vehement and faithful, though not with a servile, love. His death-bed at Bethlehem was 
solaced by the filial devotion of the ‘‘ Second Paula,” the granddaughter of the ‘‘ Earlier Paula” 
and the niece of Eustochium, both of whom had died at Bethlehem. 


A WOFUL night! My sleep was sleep of storm: 
The death-cry of great Rome rang over it. 
Ten years are past; yet still I hear that cry, 
And loudest oft in sleep. Whocomes? ’Tis Paula! 
I know that voice; I know that hand. In mine 
The hot, hard bones and ropy veins grow cool 
Touched by its snows. Paula! I see thee not: 
Mine eyes are dazzled by the matin beam: 
Those Hebrew scrolls, those characters minute, 
Have somewhat tasked them. All night long, methought, 
They glared upon me. “ Sedet civitas ”— 
Incipit Jeremiz Lamentatio : 
“Lo, solitary sitteth now the city: 
As dead men in the streets, so lie her sons.” 
I dictated in dream: I dreamed my scribe 
Upon the parchment dropt his youthful head ; 
I laid my hand thereon, and sent him forth 
With blessing to his couch. His rest was sweet: 
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But I—my bed is watered with my tears, 
For night by night I hear the self-same cry, 
“Esuriunt Parvuli: the suckling’s tongue 
Cleaves to the small roof of the suckling’s mouth 
Because his drought is sore.” That Hebrew Seer 
Lamented Salem’s downfall. Rome, great Rome! 
I that rebuked thy wanderings was thy son. 
Dalmatia called me by that name; I| heard ; 
But, even in childhood, standing by her waves, 
And gazing on her mountains near the sea 
That o’er it glittered ’gainst the orient ray, 
For me my Rome beyond them rose, seven-hilled, 
Fane-crowned. I cried, “ My Mother!” 
Fling it wide, 

Yon casement! Let the sea-breeze cool my brow! 
No, not sea-breeze—this is not Aquileia, 
Where lived Crostatius and Eusebius, mine; 
I left my young, sad sister in their charge— 
Was that well done? I knownot; ne’er shall know— 
Then passed myself to Chalcis ’mid the sands: 
It was a fiery prison to the sense, 
A Patmos to the soul. Let in the breeze— 
There died my dearest then upon the earth, 
Hylas and Innocentius. Still at times 
I weep them, though I trust to see them soon. 
Thanks, Paula, thanks! Hail, pure reviving airs 
That blow from me the mist of evil dreams, 
And bring me back kind memories. . Once again, 
O child, I read the tidings of thy birth 
By Leta sent to greet her husband’s mother, 
That earlier Paula, here recluse. She wrote: 
“ The child of all thy prayers is ours at last! 
Mother, thy name shall be our infant’s name, 
A younger Paula pledged before her birth 
To live, like thee, the handmaid of the Lord, 
With thee and thy Eustochium, my sweet sister.” 
I wrote in turn: “ Leta, I share thy joy: 
Train up thy child to God: her little hands, 
When first they travel o’er her mother’s face 
In wondering love, press on those letters small, 
Ivory or ebon, spelling God’s great Name: 
Let Halleluiahs be her earliest song : 
See she be humbly clad and tend God's poor : 
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When womanhood draws near her, but ere yet 

Childhood has left her, send her to this spot, 

That, kneeling where the cradled Child-God slept, 

She learn His service. I will be her Teacher.” 

She sent thee. Say, have I belied my pledge? 
Another pledge, not yet fulfilled, remains. 

I promised thee the story of my life, 

Now near its close. Twice I began to write, 

Then flung to the earth my pen. Sit down and list 

Of that poor life some fragments ; thou hast claims : 

It owed to thine and thee its best of days. 


O holy, sweet, and gracious Company ! 
O Household dear to God! Their feet to us 

Who trod this vale of tears shone beautiful 

Upon the mountains ; for where’er they moved 

’Twas mountain land, the mountain of the Lord, 

To them: they. bore God’s Gospel on their brows 
And flashed it forth to men. O happy day 

That gave them to me! I had dwelt five years 
Alone in deserts, lodged ’mid ravening beasts ; 

And when I saw man's face once more therein 

Ferine was mixed with human, though in some 
Valor, and gleams of rude barbaric beauty, 

Illumed that aspect ruthless. Back to Rome 

I passed: I found not in her what my youth 
Half-spurned, yet half-admired. The Prince of Peace 
Held there a place that feared to claim its own: 

The spoils and trophies of a thousand wars 

Bade Him defiance plain. Decrepit long, 

The old Pagan Rite lifted a brow still crowned, 

A sceptred hand, though palsied. Proud in death, 
Like Rome’s old emperor it “stood up to die” : 
Well-nigh two hundred temples laughed in scorn 
From columned summits. The Imperial power 
Trembled to front the rage of popular vice: 

Feebly it trod and waveringly as men 

In cities earthquake-jarred. A Past there was: 
Authority, Tradition still survived : 

The dignity of these things was gone by: 

To shameless spectacles the people rushed : 
The gloom of hopeless lusts was in their eyes: 
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The Coliseum’s blood-stained sports, though dead, 
Left dark their foreheads. 

Sweet as music-strain 
Dawned on me then that vision strong and fair 
Of Romans true at once to ancient times 
And loyal to God’s truth. Heroic Houses, 
The great patrician races of old Rome, 
The Anician, Claudian, Fabian, yea the Scipios’, 
Before me stood, but consecrate to Christ : 
The pristine “ Virtus” now was spirit-crowned : 
The instinctive chastity of early days 
Had learned its meaning in the heavenly spousals : 
The patriot’s soul had found a native land 
Worthier than that for which Attilius died— 
God’s church. The hearth has won its rights. True wives, 
From Lucrece on to Portia; holy mothers, 
From her whose son captured Corioli 
To her that reared the Gracchi, stood once more 
With loftier stature. Senators were Christian, 
And, garbed in peasant’s cloak of homely brown, 
Filled with God’s poor the palace of their sires: 
“ Rome is forgiven!” I cried; cancelled the wrong :* 
The blood that cried for vengeance cries no more: 
Maro’s old vision of a realm world-wide, 
Which only smote the proud to raise the weak, 
Shall find at last fulfilment.” Woe is me! 
I saw but half. Morals depraved long since 
Had paved the way for heresies in Faith: 
God's Truth was bartered for Imperial favor : 
Vainly God’s Prophets thundered ’gainst their crime: 
Fate trod behind it close. 

My lips are parched : 
How fresh that water! Thanks! Holiest and best 
Of all those holy ones to me so dear 
Thy father’s mother was—that earlier Paula: 
Beside a daughter’s grave I saw her first : 
The trials others shunned to her were dear; 
They brought her near the Man of Woes. Her mind 
Was all of ardors and of soarings made, 
Winged like the Greek; unlike it soft and sacred: 
Greek she knew well; Hebrew she learned ere long. 
She thirsted for that land the Saviour trod 
And thither fled. Weeping, yet glad, she traced 
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His steps from north to south, from east to west, 
Then chose this site, and here her convents raised : 
She ruled them twenty years, then slept in Christ. 
In death she lay as one restored to youth, 
The while close by in Hebrew and in Greek 
Bishops and priests chanted her requiem psalms, ; 
And o’er the bier that black-robed mourner lay ; 
Her lips were on her mother’s brow, her face 
Hid on that mother’s bosom. 
In a cave 
Close to that spot where stood the Sacred Crib 
We laid the Dead, expectant of that day 
When God shall raise her. On the rock hard by 
I graved her name and lineage : 
“ Here in Christ 
Paula finds rest. The great Emilian race, 
Cornelia’s blood, the Scipios, and the Gracchi 
In her lay down the pride of ancient Rome 
Before the cradle of Incarnate God. 
She was Eustochium’s mother. All, save her, 
She left to worship here.” 
Eustochium’s mother! 
* Eustochium—those who looked upon her face 
Believed perforce. Amid the virgin choir 
She stood, men said, Virginity itself: 
They thanked her less for all she brought of good 
Than all her presence slew. The shames of life 
Vanished, and memory’s book laughed out in light : 
Lethé ran o’erit. Paula wept at times; 
Her child shone out as from the weeping cloud 
The all-radiant arch. In her the Virtues Three 
Began with Hope—for what is Hope but Faith 
Mounted on wings ?—passed on to Charity, 
And ended in some grace to man unknown. 
A child she wrote me letters, sportive, brief, 
Yet serious ‘neath her sport. Childhood in her 
Lived till her mother died. 
She too is dead! 
That whole great race hath passed from earth away: ~ 
Pammachius, of Camillus’ mighty line, 
And Leta and Toxotius. All are gone! . 
When died the last I registered a vow: 
I vowed their names should live till mine had perished. 
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Those names are on that sacred tome which clasps 
My life’s long labor. It is gone, that life; 
Yon sun new-risen is my latest sun. 
Be near me, child! Thank God, another Paula 
Remains to close my eyes. 

As Death draws nigh, 
Peace-maker best, men turn to those who made 
Their peace on earth. Mine was a life of wars; 
Was that my fault? I know not. Roman half, 
Barbaric half, I was not made for peace ; 
My blood rushed fiercely as Dalmatian floods 
When thunder shakes our hills. I knew in youth 
A house among those hills; on stillest days 
Close round it reeled a tempest of its own, 
Whirlwind of confluent winds whose course was shaped 
By dim-seen mountains. Like that house was I. 
Strange hands far off had shaped me unto storm: 
Storm sang the dusky matins of my life ; 
Storm'sang my vesper psalms. Others have fled 
To wastes in search of peace: to such I rushed 
To fight with fiends whose chief had warred on mine 
Then late baptized, in the great wilderness. 
Five years we battled. Victory doubtful seemed : 
God spake ; then ceased the winds, and fell the waves, 
And there was a great calm. New foes succeeded, 
Foes from Christ’s household, anchorets of the East, 
That ground their teeth against me. “ Ho,” they cried, 
“Impostor of the Gentile world far West, 
Tread’st thou our East?” Then shook I from my feet 
The burning sands in testimony against them: 
I passed to Antioch ; to Byzantium next, 
Better so called than by his arrogant name 
Who made God's church an appanage. Next I saw 
That great Thebais and its hermit sons, 
And wrote their deeds. At Rome Pope Damasus 
Loved me; and all her saints. So much the more 
They hated me without a cause, those priests, 
[ll-tonsured heads, obsequious ; men who trod 
The rich man’s purples, whispering to his leech, 
And eyed the miser’s will. I pointed ‘gainst them 
This finger now so stark. Ascetics false; 
Solitaries whom envy, not their fasts, madé@ lean ; 
And, noisomer culprits, priests that ate from gold, 
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That, sinning with the people, sinned against them, 
That prophesied illusions and deceits 
And therefore won no vision from the Lord : 
On such I hurled God’s bolts. 
Erred I in this? 
My mother said of me, “ His hand is hard, 
Though not his heart.” The boy was hard ; the man. 
My chief of battles was with Origen, 
That Greek whose airy fancies, unbaptized 
Save in Castalian springs, if spared had changed 
The spacious lands and seas of Christian Faith 
To mist of allegory. Rufinus next— 
Ah, false, false friend! He walked with me in youth: 
In age with parricidal hand he wrote 
That book against God’s church. With him he drew 
Salem’s unholy bishop, Barnabas ; 
Later, by night that base Pelagian crew 
Full fain had burned me in my monastery, 
Whose site, foreseeing, I had chosen for strength. 
I shook this hand against them from its wall, 
Then ’scaped to yonder tower. 
How unlike these 
That youthful priest, angelic more than priestly, 
Nepotian! Standing in the imperial court, 
He wore the hair-cloth hid. A soldier once, 
A soldier’s simpleness was in him ever ; 
He was the outcast’s help, the orphan’s hope, 
The strength of all the oppressed. Like pure, cold airs 
Launched from white peaks on one that tracks the sands 
The casual thought of him had power to cheer me. 
Once more I see him with that child-like smile 
Brightening his grave and sacerdotal stillness. 
Each holy widow “ Mother” still he called, 
Each maiden, “ Sister.” With what care he clothed 
His own high thoughts in garb of teachers old : 
“ Saint Irenzeus argues, Cyprian hints—” 
Shunning all self-assertion! Ah! great God! 
That lily, which the right hand of Thy pureness 
Had shaped to be an image of itself, 
Struck by the noontide ardors, drooped, and died ! 
Here, far away at Bethlehem, I sat: 
“IT shall haye letters from him soon,” I mused : 
A stranger entered, sad of face: he laid 
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A young priest’s garment on an old man’s knee ; 
He spake : “ Nepotian sent it thee in death ; 
‘Go thou,’ he said, ‘to him, my friend, my father, 
Through whom I, nothing then, became a priest ; 
Tell him that by God’s altar day by day 
This was my tunic as I ministered.’” 
Paula, since then it lies athwart this couch: 
Spread it above me dead. 

He died in youth: 
So best! How fair a thing is youth like his,’ 
Yea, how complete, from Innocence to Death 
Wafted unstained! How beautiful to him 
Whose age is but a maimed and mangled weight, 
Whose life a huge frustration! Such is mine: 
They that most hated, they who fain had stoned me, 
Belike too high esteemed me. All that life 
Was but a strife of random purposes, 
Poor nothings which the Hand that made all worlds 
Alone could shape to good. I strove to plant 
The convents of the East o’er all the West, 
Yet never was at heart a man recluse: 
I said : “ No choice is ours: dead Paganism 
Breathes from its shameful grave a mist that slays: 
Christians must flee the infected world.” To me 
Not high, not pure, a restless spirit ever, 
Travel world-wide, strong studies, rule of men, 


These things were welcomer thrice than convent-cells: 


In these I had large share. My books were acts; 
I sent them forth to work. The thoughts heaven-born 
That, angel-like, dropt by Augustine’s tent— 
I love that man the more for conflicts past— 
Sought not my cavern. Vowed to holy church, 
’Twas yet against my will they made me priest : 
I knew myself unworthy. Once alone 
I offered Sacrifice. 

And yet this hand, 
So soon to mingle with its native dust, 
Transferred God’s Oracles from tongues long dead 
To Rome’s which cannot die! Was this my praise? 
Not so; I toiled, at first to shun temptations: 
The task that lulled my youth brightened mine age: 
Book after book took shape beneath my hand 
Not preordained by me. God wrought the work: 
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Through God alone His great Book of the East 

Shall live the great Book of the West, the world, 

The church’s Holy Book, which, like that stone 

Hewn from the mountain, that became a mountain, 

Shall singly in its majesty make null 

The books of all the nations, heaped albeit 

Cloud-high by each, yea lost in cloud, and thence 

Oft shedding ruin on the vales below. 

This is God’s Book: in it the church of God, 

While myriad Errors round her rise, shall see 

Writ as in stars those Truths which in her heart 

Live ever, seen or veiled :—the church’s sons, 

Nurtured by it on heavenly food, shall walk 

Not childish, not imbecile, but as men 

In lowly strength of Faith. If e’er man’s race, 

Its winter past, shall breathe a second spring, 

The letters of the nations shall not take 

Their mould from barbarous lands that knew not God, 

Or lands corrupt which, having known, forsook Him, 

Nay but from words divine, the Lips of God 

Parleying with primal man. Earth’s Homer new, 

Her Phidias, her Apelles, themes shall choose 

That change not soul to sense, but sense to soul : 

The Maccabean Trump again shall peal ; 

Ruth glean ’mid western fields. Rebuke shall roll 

From western Carmels on insurgent kings 

Who o’er false altars hurl schismatic smoke 

And filch the poor man’s vineyard. Casual texts 

Shall slay yet make alive; o’er western hearts 

Sin-seared shall flash those dagger-points of light 

That say, “Thou art the Man.” The Hebrew Spirit, 

Yea, though o’er earth the Hebrew race walk bare, 

Abject, down-trod, priestless and altarless, 

Shall judge earth’s orb secure. Great Rome, herself 

May share one day in this with Sion. She 

To fragments broken, o’er the earth may pave 

A causeway for those Feet which bore the Nails, 

And theirs who track those Feet to Eden’s gate. 

I say not this shall be, but this may be. 

‘“‘ Prophesy, Son of Man, can these bones live?” 

The Prophet answered thus: “O Lord, thou know’st.” 
Too much of what is least. Paula, I seem 

To dwell on self. It is not so; I linger 
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Beside each fount freshening my life’s long road 
Because its end is woe. At last I face it. 
Child, for thy sake it shall be briefly told. 


The Goth, the Hun, Vandal, and Marcoman 
Successive swept the world. Cloudlike they rushed 
O’er Scythia, Dacia, Thrace, my own Dalmatia. 

The flaming churches witnessed their advance ; 
They dragged the old noble from his palace home, 
The bishop from‘his flock. They slew the babe 


That smiled upon their sword. The world’s fair flower, 


Athens, they trampled ’neath a bestial hoof. 
Damascus heard their coming; Antioch fell ; 
Their steeds they watered in Orontes’ wave, 
And Halis, and Euphrates. We, not they, 
Burned this great shame upon the brows of Rome: 
Man sinned: God’s judgment followed. 
Near me, child! 

’T was in the night the crown of cities fell. 
A thousand and a hundred years had passed 
Since from that Capitolian height arose 
Earth’s throne permitted. Rome, the Queen of men, 
Had changed to Queen of slaves. A cry was heard 
Like cry of wolves that throng dark Dacian hills 
O’erhanging some doomed village. On the march 
Of Alaric south, Alaric “ the Scourge of God,” 
Full forty thousand slaves of race barbaric 
Had joined his standard. Thirty thousand more 
That night within Rome’s fated walls uprose ; 
They burst the Gate Salarian. 

Paula, nearer! 
The foe was in the city as a flood: 
They thronged the Forum first, that Forum girt 
With idol temples; next that Coliseum 
Where many a Dacian chieftain, many a Goth, 
Had filled the lion’s maw. ’Twas there rang out 
The second cry. That was the cry of Rome— 
Men say no other followed. 

O my child! 

Thy tears which fall so quickly on my hand 
Warn me to cease. Not all was woe, was shame: 
Alaric was Christian, and the Goths in part ; 
They spared the maid, the nun; one only perished, 
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Marcella ; she—her maiden pupil saved— 
She, bleeding from the lances of the foe, 
Made way into St. Peter’s. There arrived 
The gray-haiged Saint slept by the Apostles’ tomb: 
Beneath a gloomier vault the Conqueror lies. 
His mission was fulfilled; then on him first 
Earthly ambition fell. Southward he marched 
To make a second continent his prey. 
His Maker smote that proud one that he died. 
Three days in wrath they mourned him; on the fourth 
A counsel rose among them. Swift and near 
A river rushed : they forced a captive host 
To sluice away its waters. In its bed 
They built a tomb trophied with spoils of Rome: 
Therein they laid their mighty one. Once more 
They rolled that river through its channel old, 
Then slew that captive host. ‘ No man,” they sware, 
“ Shall peer into the secret of the king ; 
None trouble his remains.” 

His work was done: 
No day but o’er the earth the exiles passed, 
Exiles once Roman princes. Every coast, 
Egyptian, Syrian, Pontic, watched them coming, 
The old, the young, their purple changed to rags, 
And followed far with sad, remorseful eyes. 
The Christians of their number hither flocked ; 
They yearned to die there where their Lord was born. 
We gave them food at first: when none remained 
We gave them tears. The haggard phantoms trod, 
Awe-struck, the ways of Sion; by that brook, 
Cedron, and under groves of Olivet, 
And Calvary, and beside that garden-cave 
Where lay the Saviour dead. 

The sight was strange ! 

These were the children of that Pagan race 
Which wrought God’s vengeance on His chosen City. 
Their own had been the secular head of earth, 
The Salem of the unjust: their own was judged : 
And now, like babes on some dead mother’s breast, 
They clung to her whose heart their sires had pierced, 
Sought there a mother’s aid. Ahme! Ah me! 
Pilate and Caiaphas were one in sin. 
Salem and Rome! These might have been God’s hands 
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Stretched forth in benediction o’er the world : 


They met—those hands—one blood was on them both! 


One judgment is on both. 
There yet remains 

A ruined fragment huge of Salem’s wall: 

A little Hebrew remnant haunt that spot : 

They kiss those fissured stones and in their shade 

Sing their lamenting psalms. How oft hard by 

Have I not heard our Roman exiles weep ! 

Antiphonal those dirges drear! I thought 

Each on the other railed reproach: first, Rome, 

“ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that slay’st 

The Prophets”: next, the Hebrews’ fierce retort, 

“ Art thou not in the self-same condemnation ? 

Thy House is left unto thee desolate.” 


Paula, these things lie heavy on my soul: 
Last night Rome’s judgment dealt with me so sorely 
I scarcely know if months or years divide 
Her death-day from mine own. I know but this: 
Her ending seemed the ending of a world. 
If this our earth had in the flat sea sunk 
Save one black ridge whereon I sat alone, 
Such wreck had seemed not greater. It is gone, 
That Empire last, sole heir of all the empires, 
Their arms, their arts, their letters, and their laws. 
“’T was in the night the wall of Moab fell ”— 
Ezechiel sang that verse, the man who saw 
The horrors of Sin’s Chambers veiled by night. 
Gone, too, is David’s kingdom, Israel’s House : 
“Incipit Jeremiz Lamentatio” : 
“ How solitary sitteth now that city 
Which whilome was the joy of all mankind.” 
Begins the great lament that end hath none: 
Then silence ; then that dirge predicted long, 
The welter of that wide barbaric flood 
Thenceforth earth’s sable pall and universal : 
The fountains of the nether deep are burst : 
The second deluge comes. 

And let it come! 
That God who sits above the water-spouts 
Remains unshaken. Paula, what is earth? 
A little bubble trembling ere it breaks, 
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The plaything of that gray-haired infant, Time, 
Who breaks whate’er he plays with. I was strong: 
See how he played with me! Am I not broken? 
Albeit I strove with men of might ; albeit 

Those two great Gregories clasped me, palm to palm; 
Albeit I fought with beasts at Ephesus 

And bear their tokens still; albeit the wastes 

Knew me, and lions fled ; albeit this hand, 

Wrinkled and prone, hurled to the dust God’s scorners, 
Am I not broken? Lo, this hour I raise 

High o’er that ruin and wreck of life not less 

This unsubverted head that bent not ever, 

And make my great confession ere I die, 

Since hope I have, though earthly hope no more: 
And this is my confession : God is great ; 

There is no other greatness: God is good; 

There is no other goodness. He alone 

Is true Existence; all beside is dream. 

Likewise confession make I that His Hand, 

Which made all worlds, and made them to His glory, 
Which touches earthly greatness and it dies, 

Shall touch one day the dead within their graves 
And lift them to His life. The Death Divine 

Hath raised mankind above all fates and fortunes. 
Paula, when thou hast closed these eyes in death 
And laid this body in this holy land 

Close by thy kinsfolk whom in life I loved, 

Record of me, not dangers, labors, triumphs ; 
Record alone that in the hour of death 

Christ was my stay; He only; that on Him, 
Bending above the imminent grave, I leaned— 
God’s penitent not less than confessor— 

My total being, body, soul, and spirit, 

His liegeful servant. Holy is the feast 

He keepeth ; and His truth remains for aye. 
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THE house stood ina cluster of trees, embowered so closely 
that the summer sunshine scarcely got through and oaly sent in 
stray beams here and there, to fall upon the dark-stained floors, 
and creep up the walls, and crossbar the ceiling. It was an old, 
almost rickety house, yet it was an ideal dwelling-place for a 
lover of nature and of solitude. The apple-orchard was at the 
side; the maple-trees stood in tall rows in front of the door. 
There was a lawn and an unpretentious flower-garden ; the lat- 
ter had been suffered to run to waste of late. The hollyhocks 
had got out of their usual prim array ; the marigolds were going 
to seed ; chrysanthemums, verbenas, geraniums, and many more 
of the familiar tribes of flowers were growing up in a kind of 
wild confusion, so that buttercups, dandelions, and daisies had 
begun to intrude themselves with unbecoming equality; and in 
autumn the late growth of golden-rod reared its head haughtily 
and threatened to put them all to shame. The house was only a 
story and a half in height, but it had a veranda all around it, and 
curious little windows, and the quaintest of doors, which rejoiced 
ina huge knocker. A couple of steps led up to it, which were 
the resort, in the warm weather, of a couple of great dogs, who 
stretched their limbs there and yawned, or panted after a run 
in the heat of the noon. They always seemed to watch, and with 
some appearance of discrimination, the various shadows which 
the tall trees made upon the paths below, till at last they nodded 
off asleep and the stillness of the spot was unbroken. Outside 
the house was a tranquil rustic road, traversed by few wayfarers. 
Occasionally a cart loaded with hay, piled with stones or with 
country produce, toiled up the slope upon which the house stood, 
and horse and man alike paused to rest outside the gate. Then 
the driver, wiping his hot and dusty face, looked back contem- 
platively upon the road by which he had come, which seemed, 
from that point of view, to extend deep down into a valley, 
or onwards with meditative aspect upon the highway, which 
stretched grim, dusty, and apparently interminable. The man 
looked back, as man always looks back in his onward journey, 
but the horse looked only forward with quiet and contemplative 
eye. A few foot-passengers, too, from time to time approached 
the place; but it was for the most part quiet, solitary, deserted. 
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In the near distance was a mountain, one of a chain, solemn, blue, 
erect, only at times assuming a state-dress of purple or a gala. 
costume of tawny gold. The house always regarded this moun. 
tain as its principal neighbor ; the other was a quiet, inoffensive 
lake, with many lilies resting on its calm surface and the figures 
of many trees mirrored in its depths. The lake had more visi- 
tors than the house, for a few cows came thither every day, and 
the two great dogs never failed to drag their huge limbs through 
its coolness ; and many a tired horse, with its dumb sense of in- 
effable relief, was suflered a moment’s pause by its shady banks. 
But there was a peculiar quiet in all the region. There was some 
foolish old legend about it, about the house on the hill chiefly 
and the lake. They were credited both with the presence of a 
restless spirit, who by night, and by night only, especially when 
the moon was full, came back to revisit earth. Little wonder 
that a restless spirit should come hither, where all was peace. 
Inside the house were rooms on either side of the door—first a 
little room, with dark-stained floor, walls painted dark, and bare 
except for two pictures that hung there; a couple of straw chairs 
cushioned, a lounge, a table, some books, a student-lamp, and 
that is all. A door opened from this room into a second; it had 
shelves—rude deal shelves—all around it, filled with books, and 
civilized curtains of dull red; a small table with writing ma- 
terials upon it, and a chair, were the only furniture. But there 
was a window, broad and low—for it had been made so—and 
from this window such a view! It opened almost directly upon 
the lake—that is, the great strip of water was far enough only 
to gain something by distance. The wild luxuriance of its shores, 
varied by beds of simple buttercups and dandelions, showed a 
superabundant growth of ferns and a strange disorder of weeds 
and grasses. Away in the distance were plains, some cultivated, 
others bare and barren or covered merely with cool, breezy 
stretches of grass, where the wind on summer mornings frol- 
icked with all the joy of {mischief-loving children. There were 
woodlands here and there, and rude hedgerows or fences cov- 
ered with clinging vines and tall weeds. The air about was fra- 
grant in the spring with wild lilacs and honeysuckle, and in early 
June there were masses of wild roses and whole fields of blue 
stars, and a profusion indescribable of the gipsy children of Na- 
ture. There were hills to give grandeur and strength and va- 
riety to the whole; there were distant rivers or streams, winding 
in and out in the landscape or flowing on with majestic restful- 
ness. Nearer the house there was just a sloping, grassy lawn 
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and old, gnarled trees, some of which offered seats in their 
boughs, and a great twittering of birds, and a very large collec- 
tion of nests, as if, like some persecuted race, they had come to 
found a colony where persecution was at an end and peace reign- 
ed supreme. In the house, on the other side of the hall, was a 
bed-room, as simply appointed as possible, and a dressing-room. 
In the house were two inmates. The one was a servant—a man- 
servant. The other was the proprietor. To become aware of 
his life and purpose, the house, its location, its solitude, gives the 
clue. Had he definite aim or object he would never have chosen 
his home so far from the abode of men. His character and dis. 
position gained a light from a simple phrase engraved on a golden 
ground: “ Plus que ze connais les hommes, j'aime mieux les chiens |” 
This legend hinted at reverse of fortune, perhaps, ill-health, want 
of personal attractions, old age, or what not. What was the 
truth? John Marshall, as he sat among his books that breezy 
June morning, near the broad, open window, in view of the lake 
and in view of the mountains, was young—at least he was only 
thirty-five. His hair, originally of a nondescript brown, was 
sprinkled with gray. His eyes were gray, too—a deep gray, 
bordering on hazel. From being near-sighted they had a peculiar 
expression. His features were good; many might have called 
the face handsome, many more would have thought it plain. 
The majority would have declared it interesting. He was lithe, 
active, alert. Clearly neither old age for any physical deformity 
had made him shun the society of men. Yet, in a face and figure 
which should have been, which were meant by nature to be, ener- 
getic, there was an all-pervading weariness that savored of lan- 
guor. Perhaps it best explained his voluntary retirement and the 
legend on the golden ground. Satiety! Life had wearied him. It 
was the old story, except that his early and voluntary retirement 
from ease, wealth, fashion, society, the very weariness it had in- 
spired, proved his capability for nobler aims and purposes. It 
proved that he had wasted another heritage than that which his 
father had left him at his death. Out of all the chaos of acquain- 
tanceships, friendships, companions, travel, excitement, adventure, 
he had brought two dogs, and his man-servant, and his books. 
He had lived three years in the solitude, and fancied that he had 
at last found absolute rest. There was a flaw in his experience 
somewhere, or he would not have thought that. He would have 
known that all this rich, tangled, glorious wilderness of nature, 
that sweet, silent sunshine, those voices of the birds and the 
hum of insects more quiet than silence even, that dark, shadow- 
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hung stream, the stillness of those hills, could not give rest— 
not as long as human thought must go on in its untiring circle 
of motion. Now he was very much disquieted, and for an ap. 
parently trivial matter. He had to leave the solitude and go 
into the city. What was there inthat? He was going for three 
days, five days,a week. Not into a great, smoky Babylon either, 
but into a medium-sized, sober, sedate city, where trade, com- 
merce, human life all ran in moderate channels, without hurry or 
bustle or rush, where the streets were shaded with trees. There 
was a mountain observable from his window, and passing glimps- 
es, htre and there, of a great, broad, busy river. He thought of 
the life and bustle on that river with a shudder; thought of the 
crowded streets, the vehicles blocking each other, the dust and 
heat and glare, as if he had never spent contented months and 
years in human whirlpools, in comparison with which the tumult 
of this town was but as ripples on his tranquil lake. It wasa 
foolish fear, an absurd shrinking, and yet he dreaded to leave his 
quiet nook, as if he were never to return again, as if the inevitable 
law of circumstances was driving him thence for ever. But na- 
ture asserted her rights; she had meant him to be energetic, and 
once she had bade him accomplish a certain thing she gave him 
no rest till he obeyed her at once. He called his man-servant. 

“ Get my things together; I am going to town to-morrow.” 

“For long, sir?”’ 

“ Probably a week. I shall take as little luggage as possible.” 

This was inevitable. The fatal words had been spoken. In 
the afternoon John Marshall went out, followed by his two great 
dogs. He went with them in the direction of the lake, and threw 
himself down to reflect again upon the decision he had taken. 
The dogs lay near him on the grass, sedately, contemplatively, 
with more than human gravity in their gray-brown eyes and 
grizzled noses. John Marshall played mechanically with the 
long, silken ears of the animal nearest him, The other moved 
uneasily, rose, and came nearer for its share of notice. John Mar- 
shall laughed. 

“‘ Even you, old Plato,” he said, “ are not free from this weak- 
ness of human nature. You must thrust yourself forward, fidget, 
worry, till you have gained equal share of note with your fellows 
or ousted them from their vantage-ground.” 

He pushed the dog away with a curious, half.angry impa- 
tience, and the creature, divining that something was amiss, but 
unconscious of wrong, lay down resignedly at a litle distance, 
with a sigh, and was soon asleep. 
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“ More philosophical than man, you perceive the uselessness of 
your efforts; you give up the struggle and you go to sleep, to 
wake when a new opportunity offers.” 

John Marshall put his arms under his head and lay full length 
in the shade of a tree, looking up at the sky. 

“Here am I, moralizing and dreaming with the fool’s wisdom 
men call philosophy, year in and year out, and I have not found 
fortitude enough to bear up against the petty trial of having to 
go to town to-morrow.” 

He rose at last, with an impatient shaking of himself, to in- 
dulge in one of his long, delightful strolls in and out through 
lanes and byways, along between the hedgerows or in the great 
green meadows or fragrant hay-fields, till he lost himself at last 
in a wood—one of those shady, leafy, mossy haunts where, more 
than anywhere else, there is the sense of being alone with Nature 
and drinking in her utmost sweetness. How the wind that 
breezy day ran riot there!—grass, ferns, reeds, rushes, bushes, 
shrubs all bending and bowing with curious, almost human, ex- 
hilaration. The sun stole in in irregular patches, the trees waved 
their boughs all at once, with a rushing sound as of many waters, 
and sent down a shower of shadow and light over the ground. 
A little rivulet went leaping over pebbles and rocks, and bright- 
ening up the hoary moss that was hiding in its velvet depths un- 
told mystery and the garnered wisdom of old age. Birds, toads, 
squirrels, giant spiders all busied themselves at their various call- 
ings, and the grasshoppers, like street-musicians, went piping 
about ; while the upper-air insects, with all the manner of a con- 
cert-room about them, buzzed to and fro, and gave solos and 
quartets and choruses. All these meistersingers and trouvéres, 
singing in their various tongues, were delightful to John Mar- 
shall. He cared not whether they used the /angue d'or or the 
langue d’oil, or whether they used any language at all. It was all 
restful, infinitely sweet and delightful to him. Nor did the in- 
habitants of this new Eden resent his presence amongst them if 
only he had not brought his dogs. These latter monsters, revel- 
ling after their own fashion in the scene, unrelenting pursued 
every passing squirrel, every inoffensive toad, every bird who 
had strayed to earth. Nay, they pawed up the ground at the 
roots of trees, as if in search of prey which was yet invisible, 
and they audibly snuffed among the last year’s leaves that were 
lying there, to betoken their suspicion of a hostile presence. 

“Human nature again,’ mused John Marshall, standing on 
a rough wooden plank bridging the rivulet and observing them. 
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“Like man, your masters, you cannot come into this fair and 
peaceful place without seeking to make havoc here; without in- 
vading peaceful homes like that of yonder toad; without inter. 
fering with some one’s business, as in the case of that passing 
squirrel, who is hastening, no doubt, to the fulfilment of some 
duty, or snapping at some fellow-being, as you have both done, 
Plato and Socrates, to that innocent bluebottle fly who buzzed 
past you, taking pleasure after his own fashion. Why did you 
snap at him, you dumb imitators of our race? Simply for the 
pleasure of snapping! Because his mode of enjoyment did not 
chance to be yours!” 

He made this soliloquy to his brute companions, who had re. 
turned to his side, and, with wagging tails and faces converted 
into notes of interrogation, were asking him what next he in- 
tended to do. 

“TI beg of you not to question me now,” he said, looking down 
at them with whimsical earnestness; “that is another of the 
troublesome human habits you have acquired. We are drifting, 
my good friends; we have no aim nor purpose. Ask that wasp 
over there what 4e is going to do next.” 

The dogs seemed disappointed, and, catching his eye, looked 
down with sudden gravity, as if they withdrew their question, 
and stood quite still for a moment or two. 

“Go on, my friends,” said John, again addressing them. “I 
do not in the least wish to interfere with your enjoyment. I was 
wont to resent very bitterly any cavilling at my own.” 

He took up mechanically a handful of pebbles as he spoke, 
and began to throw them one by one into the stream. 

“My aim,” he went on—“ what was it? As idle, as purpose- 
less, as tutile as this my present employment.” 

When he had exhausted the stones he turned impatiently, 
rapidly, and walked on, the dogs following with many a diver- 
gence from the path ; for, undeterred by his grumbling, they still 
pursued whatever chance game came in their way. 

At night, when he had had his supper, at which the dogs 
assisted, John Marshall made some few arrangements for his 
journey, smoked his solitary pipe, and went to bed with a sigh 
because of the morrow. 

His servant woke him early. He rose, dressed, took break- 
fast, drove to the station some five miles away, all with the air of 
a martyr. The country road as he drove along had such an in- 
finite sweetness and coolness and freshness about it. The morning 
air was balmy and dewy. It was full of the incense of flowers. 
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Noon found John Marshall in all the heat and glare and bustle 
of the town. He had business that day with lawyers; much had 
to be arranged. He discovered, with despair, that he would be 
six weeks in town instead of six days. He summoned all his phi- 
losophy to his aid, but it gave him no comfort. He had a host 
of acquaintances in the town, but only one friend whom he cared 
tosee. This wasa woman. It was a paradox; he often laughed 
at it himself. He had never been a ladies’ man. Emphatically 
all his life long, even in his butterfly days, he had, sincerely or 
affectedly, avoided their society. Like many of his dislikes and 
likes, it was causeless and purposeless. Simply he found no en- 
joyment, no charm, no attraction, no companionship in most of 
the women he had met. One had interested him, and it was this 
old interest led him to see her. She lived in one of the better 
quarters of the town; her house had a purple-and-fine-linen at- 
mosphere about it grateful, after all, to this mocker at the conven- 
tionalities. The lady came down at once on hearing his name. 
She was fully ten years older or more than her friend ; she was 
tall, well built, with a fine, strongly-marked face that might have 
been in youth beautiful, and was now merely handsome—hand- 
some enough to please John Marshall, who was in all things a 
lover of beauty. } 

“T do not ask if solitude has lost its charms,” she said by way 
of greeting, “ but what can have brought John Marshall to the 
city?” 

“ Business—the stalest, flattest, most unprofitable absurdity 
that was ever invented to bother man’s brains.” 

“Unchanged and unchanging, I see,” said the lady, smiling. 
Her smile was her great attraction—calm, thoughtful, observant 
all at once. 

“In the life I lead one gets over the great logical inconsis- 
tency of change,” said John Marshall. “He gets into a groove; 
he sees nothing changing about him ; mountains, rivers, streams, 
all remain the same, so does he.” 

“ Though he gets older,” said Miss Redmond, glancing invol- 
untarily at the gray hairs on her visitor’s head. 

“Oh! my present life is not responsible for those,” he said, 
hastily answering her look; “it was the chaos out of which I 
escaped.” 

“ Seriously,” said Miss Redmond, “I have often thought and 
wondered, do you intend to lead this life, and go on leading it 
always?” 

“Why not?” 
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“ The why not seems unanswerable, and yet there are a hun- 
dred-and-one reasons—objections—I might raise.” 

“ For the sake of argument one might suffice,” said John tran. 
quilly. 

“Do you remember I often told you of old that I never 
argued for the sake of argument?” 

“What then? To gratify your own sweet, wilful woman’s 
will ?” 

“No, but to attain some object. All my arguments now 
would be useless to gain my present one, so instead I will ask 
you a question— Do you never intend to marry?” 

“ The answer is to be in all sincerity, badinage apart?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“In all sincerity, then, I do not.” 


“ And why?” 
“Qh! that is an interminable question. For every reason, 


real and imaginary, that can possibly present themselves to your 
mind.” 

“Odd,” she said slowly, “at your age. But did you never 
seriously think of it?” 


“Yes, once.” 
“ Excuse the close questioning, but was it long ago?” 
“You should remember, Margaret,” he said gravely. “I 


once thought that you would be willing to throw yourself away 
on me. I hinted it to you one summer evening that we were 
walking about together. You soon dispelled the illusion.” 

Ever so faint a flush crept up into her face, ever so faint a 
smile, like the echo or reflection of past smiles, crossed her lips. 

“It was a foolish idea of yours, John,” she said quietly, “ and 
never, as you seem to imagine, a real or serious one. I believe 
you were convinced of it even then that no woman under the 
sun was ever less suited to any man than I to you.” 

“ But it was just the contrary. You seemed the only one of 
your sex that I had ever come across who was gifted with any 
philosophy. You had strong, practical common sense, a percep- 
tion of the fitness of things rare in women nowadays, a firmness, 
a steadiness of will which exacted my respect, while your kindli- 
ness and goodness of heart won my affection.” 

“T see it clearly enough, though perhaps I cannot explain it 
to you, that all these qualities, even if I possess them, are well in 
their way, but are not what you want.” 

“Since that time, at all events,” said John, “I can safely dis- 
avow any want of feminine society at all. But,” he added, with 
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an inconsistent touch of curiosity, ‘“‘ what qualities should you de- 
scribe as those which I want?” 

“ Qualities not easily sketched,” said the lady. “ But here, I 
will outline a character for you: A mind intelligent and, in some 
degree at least, enlightened, or it could not interest you for a 
day; a heart in due subjection to the head, but capable of great 
stretches of devotion and fidelity ; a common sense which is not 
a practical, prosaic quality, but rises sometimes into the region 
of the ideal, and finds high aims and lofty purposes in the inci- 
dents of every-day life; a manner at once gentle, sweet, and 
frank, with a thin veil of reserve to pique you into curiosity ; a 
temperament not too monotonously even, with dashes of capri- 
ciousness, and here and there a streak of fire, and a not too mark- 
ed trace of self-assertion—a character which could keep its in- 
dividuality without detriment to its womanliness, and one in 
whom there was a strong religious element.” 

“ Religious, when I am half an infidel!” 

“Half an infidel, not from settled conviction, but from your 
vague, purposeless manner of life. I know and believe that I, 
the only woman to whom you have given your friendship, have 
failed to exert any marked influence upon you, simply because I 
have no fixed religious belief or aims.” 

“Why, I believed you religious.” 

“Afterafashion. Igo to church occasionally, especially when 
there is a new preacher. I look about me and find it bare, void, 
bereft of all interest.” 

“ Butif a woman were to talk religion to me I should think her 
an insufferable nuisance.” 

“Ten chances to one she would never speak directly of reli- 
gion to you. For I insist that, though young—she must be five 
years younger at least than you—she shall possess judgment and 
tact in no limited degree.” 

“You speak as if this—this character were a real person,” 
said John, smiling, but interested in spite of himself; “do you 
think, though, that such a character ever really existed, especial- 
ly—forgive me—in your sex?” 

“ If it ever existed at all it was precisely among my sex. No 
man should unite such qualities as those.” 

“ But do you believe it ever existed?” 

“| have known some, a very few,” said the lady thoughtfully — 
“TI might limit it to one or two—who were nearly all that I have 
described.” 
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“T have never known one,” said John abruptly, “ except as it 
applies to yourself.” 

“T haveshown you that, in most respects, it does not apply to 
myself at all. I have no lofty aims or high purposes, no settled 
conviction, no subtilities of character. Ina word, I am not like 
the ideal I have createdatall. Besides, I had forgotten one point. 
I have already insisted on the youth: I now add beauty.” 

“ Beauty!” said John, withadroll smile. ‘I cannot abide ugli- 
ness, it is true, but with all this perfection I should dare to hope 
for nothing but the lowest scale of personal attractions.” 

“ The more beautiful her face the better for her and for you,” 
said the lady. “ You are not a man to endure the humdrum 
monotony of plain-faced perfection. To some it matters little. 
To you it would be an impossibility. We will give her, then, a 
lovely face, or, if the adjective be too strong, a pretty one. We 
shall give her a slight figure.” 

“Do, I implore you,” groaned the philosopher ; “ stoutness is 
to me the very abomination of desolation.” 

“ A neat foot, a graceful hand, a pleasant voice—and lo! soli- 
tude is paradise.” 

John Marshall laughed as he rose to take his leave. 

“You have not changed my resolution,” he said, “an iota. 
Even were all this to be offered me, even were such perfection 
willing to bury itself in the wilderness, I would not accept the 
sacrifice. Remember the golden legend of my library. No 
woman under the sun could make me desire her presence in my 
solitude—except, of course,’ you.” 

The lady smiled. 

“Take care, John Marshall!” she said; “ remember you are 
rashly tempting Fate.” 


ParT II. 


‘ A pay or two after he called for her, by appointment, at three 
o'clock. She was going to take him on a little sight-seeing. He 
was usually impatient of all such things. But Miss Redmond’s 
society was very soothing to him, and the interminable hours 
had to be despatched somehow. When oh! when could he take 
the train and go back to Paradise? Miss Redmond had what is 
usually set down as the unfeminine virtue of punctuality : she was 
ready tothe moment. John Marshall asked her if she preferred 
to drive or walk. She chose the latter alternative, and they were 
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soon strolling along one of the shaded streets to their destina- 
tion. No wonder that John Marshall inwardly groaned. The 
dust was flying in eddies; the pavement was fairly blistering to 
the feet ; the houses actually exhumed heat; the passers-by hur- 
ried on, long since regardless of appearances, wiping hot and per 
spiring faces, tremblingly anticipating blocks where there was 
not a single tree, and longing with futile impatience for the 
night. John Marshall was valiant. He resolutely thrust the 
memories of the Eden he had left out of sight. He summoned up 
all his fortitude, and tried to forget that his collar was obeying 
an inexorable solar law and beginning to turn down at the edges, 
or that his hat was working a deep furrow in his forehead. At 
last they reached their destination, a long, low, brick building, 
and went in. How delightfully cool it seemed behind the close- 
shut blinds! The building was square and spacious, and regular- 
ly laid out. The rooms, that into which they were ushered and 
another which they could perceive on the other side of the hall, 
were bare and uncarpeted, with a few hard wooden chairs and 
a solitary table. 

On the wall hung a great crucifix, and one or two religious 
pictures, and sentences in gilt letters on black grounds, which 
John Marshall read with vague surprise. His eyes were fixed 
upon “ Time is short, eternity endures for ever,” when the door 
opened and a lady entered. John Marshall had heard of nuns 
and Sisters of Charity, and had a sort of undefined respect for a 
religious habit, but he had never come face to face with one of 
them or addressed her in his life. Not so Miss Redmond. 

“Sister,” she said, “I have brought my friend, as I promised ; 
Mr. Marshall, Sister Seraphine.” 

“To hear our young phenomenon,” said the sister, with a 
smile and the easy good breeding of a woman of the world. 
Only there was a difference. John Marshall felt it, and, at a 
loss for words, replied by a bow. 

“Would you prefer to rest here for a little,” added the reli- 
gious in her slightly foreign accent, “or come at once to the 
music-room? Alfred is there.” ‘ 

‘I think we shall go at once, if you please,” said Miss Red- 
mond; ‘I know your time is precious.” 

“Pray don’t consider me,” said the superior. Nevertheless 
she opened the door and led them through a broad, well-scrubbed 
passage into a room where there were two pianos, stools, and— 
a boy, a mere child, not more than fourteen years of age at the 
most, tall for his age, straight, erect, preternaturally grave and 
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even pathetic-looking. His eyes were brown, wide open, and 
fixed upon the open window, which they did not see. Close to 
him stood a young girl in a tight-fitting brown dress and a bonnet 
in which was a cluster of soft pink flowers. The face framed by 
the bonnet was turned toward the superior and her guests as 
they entered. It was a small, a perfect oval, and even John Mar- 
shall, no mean connoisseur in such matters, decided that it was 
possessed of more than a common share of beauty. The features 
were delicate, the eyes dark, soft, and clear, the hair almost black, 
except at its edges where it rippled upon her temples. 

“Miss Fay,” said the superior, addressing her, “this lady and 
gentleman have come to hear your pupil.” 

“ Nature’s pupil, ma seur,” she said, laughing a musical little 
laugh ; “ you know I insist on that.” 

“Pupil!” thought John Marshall. ‘ This young creature is a 
teacher, then.” 

At all events, not one of those monotonous butterflies of 
fashion who used to weary him so much with their endless 
sameness and everlasting chitter-chatter. 

‘Miss Redmond,” continued the sister, “this is Miss Fay, of 
whom I told you.” 

“We almost know each other,” said the elder lady cordially. 

“We quite know each other,” assented Miss Fay, with a 
charming, unaffected graciousness which took Miss Redmond 
by storm and disposed John Marshall to be civil. ’ 

“May I, in turn, introduce my friend Mr. Marshall?” said 
Miss Redmond. 

Mr. Marshall bowed. Miss Fay acknowledged the salutation 
by the prettiest of inclinations, and the superior touched the 
boy gently on the shoulder. 

“ My good Alfred,” she said, “ here are a kind lady and gentle- 
man who have come to hear you play for them. What will it 
be?” 

“‘ May I take my place, sister?” 

“Yes, yes; most certainly.” 

He groped his way over, found the stool, and sat down, feeling 
the key-board gently, as if it were human and some one whom 
he knew. He struck first one chord, then another; he softly 
touched the upper notes. He seemed to attempt a prelude, and 
he began. There was nothing extraordinary in the child’s selec- 
tion. It was merely a nocturne of Chopin’s; and as the chords 
swelled under his hands, as the notes fell clear and pure like 
crystal, as the half-mournful, half-dreamy, half-fantastic strain 
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seemed to dart forth from the key-board and spring into life in 
the room, John Marshall felt a weirdness and unreality in the 
scene which he would have found it very hard to put into words. 
He looked around at the strange, bare room, uncarpeted and un- 
furnished, at the unfamiliar costume of the superior, and at her 
strangely calm and strangely undisturbed countenance. Look- 
ing at it, he said to himself that he had never seen such death in 
life before. That perfect, untroubled peace he always fancied 
belonged to dead faces alone. In contrast he glanced at Miss 
Fay. She was listening to her pupil, and for a moment or two 
he studied her. She appeared as utterly oblivious of him as if 
he were not present. There was no consciousness in her manner 
—not the slightest. She did not seem aware that he was looking 
at her, and in all probability admiring her. He had observed 
something like this unconsciousness in plain women, but never be- 
fore in pretty ones. From her his eyes wandered again, but this 
time they remained fixed on the countenance of the performer. 
It wore truly a look of inspiration—the sad pathos of the wide- 
open, sightless eyes, which no answering look of sympathy or 
love, or even hatred, which is in itself a form of sympathy, could 
ever meet. 
“Blind! blind! blind! 
Oh! sitting in the dark for evermore.” 


But the fingers touched the keys with unerring precision; 
they never wavered or faltered; each note was clear and true, 
each chord full and vibrating, each run executed with wonderful 
accuracy. Yet it was not this; it was the expression, the whole 
sad story of the young, shadowed life, in which 


‘The days are always night, that darkest night.” 


It was not like ordinary music; it was the soul-language of 
one who, cut off from the glory of this world of earth, sought 
communion with another. 

John Marshall felt as if he were ina dream. Miss Redmond 
whispered to him that in this institution numbers of blind people 
were taken and cared for, and taught whatever was in their power 
to learn—reading, writing, music, manual work, such as cane- 
work, brooms, sewing for the women, and soon. John Marshall 
could not help pondering as he sat, while the blind boy played 
piece after piece. He thought of his philosophy, of his old 
dreamings—which he had of late abandoned—as to the future 
good of humanity, the amelioration of the race, the duties of a 
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common brotherhood. This calm-faced woman, in the coarse 
drugget gown and veil, had studied and put into practice, not 
the future, but the present good of the race. She understood 
the duties of a common brotherhood. She was laboring for the 
amelioration of the race. Had any one, he wondered, ever heard 
her use these sounding phrases? Had she ever stood on plat- 
forms or made herself the centre of a meeting, or even discoursed 
in drawing-rooms on the sacred duty of raising man to a higher 
level and making the sum of human happiness greater ? 

Presently the boy had finished playing, and the visitors were 
brought to see the house, to observe its perfect order and cleanli- 
ness, the silence that reigned, which was more cheerful than end- 
less clatter. Ever and anon they might see a blind girl or boy 
groping their way along or coming down the stairs with aston- 
ishing velocity. 

“ How very quickly they can come downstairs!” remarked 
Miss Redmond. “ Is there no danger of them falling?” 

“None whatever,” said the superior tranquilly; “we often 
remark it ourselves and wonder. The new sisters coming here 
are always disposed to-rush forward and catch them.” 

“ Have you been long here, sister?” 

“ Eighteen years,” said the superior, smiling. 

“It is a long time.” 

“Yes. I suppose you are aware that it is very unusual for 
religious to remain so long at one mission. But here, once we 
have learned the method of teaching the blind, which requires 
time, patience, and a special facility, we cannot be very easily re- 
placed.” 

“ You have to learn how to read and write by their method, 
then?” 

“ Most certainly, or how could they be taught? But, what is 
more difficult still, we have to learn to duplicate their books, 
and so on, which otherwise would have to be imported at great 
cost.” 

“‘ Their school-books ?” 

“ Yes, and other books given them as rewards or for pleasure 
and amusement.” 

“ Are these children hard to teach?” 

“As a rule they are very bright and learn very quickly. 
They have a wonderful intuitive faculty for acquiring know- 
ledge.” 

“ Can they move about the house at will?” 

“ Yes; after they have been here awhile, as you see, they can 
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go about. For instance, we will send them up to the attic to find 


. an article of dress or the like. They will go and bring it without 


ever making a mistake. But a curious fact is that they do not 
like being sent on such errands at night.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it is dark. We say to them sometimes, ‘ But, my 
dear little ones, you are always in the dark.’ They answer in- 
variably, ‘Oh! this darkness is much greater. It frightens us.’” 

Meantime John Marshall was walking behind with Miss Fay. 
They were not speaking at first, because he was too intent on 
what the superior was saying. But when Miss Redmond and she 
drifted into some less interesting topic he asked Miss Fay some- 
what abruptly : 

“ How did you teach that boy to play?” 

“Oh! without much difficulty, I assure you,” she answered, 
looking full at him, with her frank, pleasant smile. 

“ He has a natural talent, then?” 

“T should think so. I must really tell you about his coming 
here, and you will see. His mother was miserably poor. They 
lived away off in the suburbs in a wretched little shanty. One 
time some of the sisters of the order visited her, and, besides 
relieving her immediate wants, offered to get her work. She 
objected that she could not leave the blind boy. The sisters 
asked her why she did not send him to their asylum. The poor 
woman answered that it was so very expensive. But they told 
her he could go there for nothing. The mother was very grate- 
ful, but at first the boy was afraid to go with strangers. The 
mother laid her hand on his shoulder and said: ‘Go, my dear 
child, and you will always have enough to eat and be very 
happy.’ When he was brought to the asylum it was in the after- 
noon. He was passing by the music-room. A child was playing 
there. ‘ What is that?’ he cried out, never having heard a piano 
in his life. They brought him in; he listened in rapt astonish- 
ment. He said: ‘May I touch it, madame?’ The sister, of 
course, consented. He felt it all over, and finally sat down and 
struck some notes. After that he abruptly asked the child to 
play again. She played a very simple piece. When she had 
finished he sat down and played it after her. So you see, with a 
pupil like that, I had not much difficulty. Now he is sometimes 
asked to give concerts.” 

‘“‘Have you many pupils?” asked John Marshall. 

Miss Fay smiled—rather a curious, amused smile, he thought 
—and, casting down her eyes, answered demurely : 
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“ Not many.” 

“You must find teaching very wearisome,” pursued John, 
thinking of his own easy life with Plato and Socrates. 

“It only requires patience,” Miss Fay answered more gravely. 
“ We must all have some work, and do it as well as we can.” 

John Marshall found himself oddly wishing that she had some 
other work than hammering music into children’s heads. It cer- 
tainly was a pity. It was probably the impulse of common 
brotherhood. For the first time in his life he felt ever so little 
ashamed to confess his own absolute idleness. 

“ I suppose you are’’— he hesitated—“ a Roman Catholic?” 

“ Of course,” she answered promptly. 

He vaguely wondered why “of course.” He was more accus- 
tomed to people who told him they had no settled religious con- 
viction of any kind. 

“ You are not?” she said half-inquiringly. 

“No. I donot profess any form of religion. The fact is—” 

He hesitated again. He did not precisely like to avow him- 
self as merely a disciple of positivism. She listened politely, and, 
when she saw that he did not finish his sentence, questioned him no 
further. He felt almost aggrieved. He would have liked her to 
show a little interest in the matter—ever so little. When they 
got back to the parlor the first thing stared him in the face was, 
“Time is short, but eternity endures forever.” They all believed 
these sort of fables here. Perhaps it was just as well—a pure 
matter of taste. Women were never meant to be philosophers. 
He remembered, with almost a shudder, the lecturing, prating, 
free-thinking women he had known abroad. Uncomfortably it 
came to him that those women were talking while these were 
acting; could it be so, too, with the men? Ina few moments he 
bade them all good-by, and Miss Redmond and he were walking 
homeward in the growing coolness of the late summer afternoon. 

“It is wonderful how that Miss Fay devotes herself to the 
work of teaching that blind boy and others of the children,” said 
Miss Redmond as they went. 

“Devotes herself!” said John Marshall, somewhat puzzled. 
“T do not understand. Does she not earn her living that way?” 

“ Earn her living!” said Miss Redmond. “Why, no; she is 
quite well off, an only child, idolized by her parents. I am sur- 
prised you did not see by her dress.” 

“ Herdress!” said John. “I saw she had a dark gown and a 
bonnet with a pink flower in it.” 

“O you men, you men!” said Miss Redmond, with a little 
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despairing gesture. ‘“ However, Miss Fay helps the sisters in 
every possible way. She teaches that boy and some others, gives 
them various sums of money, and works almost as hard as if she 
were one of them, so the superior tells me.” 

“ She has no intention of joining the sisterhood ?”’ 

“No, I believe not,” said Miss Redmond, giving John a sharp, 
furtive glance. He seemed to have fallen into a brown study, 
and did not speak again until they had walked several blocks. 

“John,” said Miss Redmond the next day he called at her 
house, “ will you take luncheon with me to-morrow? Miss Fay 
is coming.” 

He accepted, nothing loath, for he was anxious to see Miss 
Fay with this new light thrown upon her character. « 


ParT III. 


THE six weeks were almost up, and John Marshall, in spite of 
the ever-increasing dust and heat and glare, would willingly have 
prolonged them into another six weeks. He was sitting with 
Miss Redmond in her drawing-room behind the venetians. She 
had wormed out of him what he believed to be his secret, and 
what in reality she had seen and known plainly. She was sitting 
opposite to him, her eyes cast down, her fingers idly playing with 
the leaves of a book she bad been reading when he entered. 
There was a half-smile on her lips, ever so slightly mocking, ever 
so slightly malicious. 

“ Fate did not find you sucha giant wrestler, after all,” she was 
saying ; “ he overthrew you at one blow.” 

“ Spare your taunts,” said John Marshall, with an uncomfort- 
able laugh. “Is it not humiliation enough that I, the would-be 
philosopher, the would-be misanthrope, have confessed to you— 
Heaven knows how or why—that I am like an infatuated boy of 
sixteen?” 

The smile on Miss Redmond’s lips deepened. In her heart of 
hearts she knew; she was conscious of a feeling with which she 
was just then struggling. It had been easy enough to hold up to 
him an ideal woman and bid him worship her, as long as the 
woman was only an ideal. But how was it now that the friend- © 
ship of years, the Platonic sentiment, the deliberate, well-balanced 
admiration, affection, whatever it might have been, were to be, 
nay, had been thrown aside? And what had takenits place? John 
Marshall, the calm, the philosophic, the scorner of his race, the 
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scoffer at woman and woman’s noblest attributes, was, as he ex- 
pressed it, like an infatuated boy of sixteen, ready to throw him- 
self down for that tiny pair of feet to trample upon him, ready 
to endow his idol with every perfection, real and imaginary ; 
abashed by her very presence, diffident, self-distrustful, and self- 
depreciatory, eagerly looking to her for a little hope, eagerly 
watching her face while she spoke of Miss Fay. Of Miss Fay! 
It had come to that; there was no other topic. Philosophy, 
positivism, humanitarianism, misanthropy, were all thrown to 
the winds. John Marshall resumed: 

“TI do not need that satirical smile of yours. I do not need 
anything to convince me that I am a hopeless idiot. And, to 
crown it all; she—Miss Fay, I mean—is altogether indifferent to 
me.” 

“ Are you sure?” said Miss Redmond, raising her eyes. 

“Of course I am sure; she would laugh at the very idea. I 
could no more speak to her about it and make a donkey of my- 
self, as I am just doing now, than—” 

Miss Redmond inwardly drew the unflattering inference that 
he could permit himself to make a donkey of himself before her, 
but not in that other presence. However,:she wanted to be very 
loyal and true about it. She was above all mere pettiness. 

“ Remember, I do not know,” she said slowly, “ but I fancy 
that will not be the chief objection.” 

“ What then?” said John Marshall eagerly. 

“Your religion, or rather your want of all religion. You 
know Miss Fay as well as I do, and you may be sure she will 
make that an objection.” 

“But what am I to do, then, supposing that were the sole 
objection ?” 

Miss Redmond smiled. 

“ The alternative is obvious.” 

“But there is no alternative. I cannot pretend to have a 
religion.” 

“You might seek till you found one,” said Miss Redmond, 
slightly mocking again. 

“ Seek!” cried John Marshall impetuously. “Why, of course, 
if I had any it would be hers. Where else have I seen such 
earnestness, such sincerity, such freedom from cant, such real 
self-sacrificefand true humanitarianism, as among people of her 
faith? Why, the very system of the Roman Church realizes 
fraternity and equality. Her popes, her bishops may, and often 
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do, spring from the people.” He stopped abruptly. “But why 
bore you with all this? My only religion at present is—’” 

“ Love for Katherine Fay,” interrupted Miss Redmond. 

“It seems like it,” he said. “And yet that is one reason I hesi- 
tate. I must distrust my own sentiments now. What I mistake 
for conviction may be simply desire to please Katherine Fay— 
to give myself the benefit of the doubt. She might marry me if 
I were a Catholic.” 

“She would marry you if you were a Catholic.” 

For a moment John Marshall held his breath. His face 
flushed. It made him almost as unspeakably happy as if she had 
told him so herself. But reasoncame to his aid. Miss Redmond 
was quick-sighted enough, but she might easily be mistaken. He 
never, even for the moment, entertained the thought that Katherine 
Fay had told her so. She was not a girl to have anticipated such 
a declaration from any man. 

“ Even were it so,” he began, with an evident effort—“ and I 
dare not hope that it is—how could I, as a man of honor, adopt 
a religion which the world would say I professed merely to win 
her?” 

“The world!” said Miss Redmond. “I thought your world 
was Plato and Socrates.” 

“ There is always a world when it is a question of one’s repu- 
tation,” said John gravely ; “ we despise the world as long as we 
keep ourselves above it. There was no time of my life when I 
would not blush to do a dishonorable act.” 

“ And yet,” said Miss Redmond, “there is only the one alter- 
native. If you can convince yourself that there is truth in the 
Catholic faith, there is no dishonor in accepting it. Study, bring 
yourself into communication with some Catholic divine—say a 
Jesuit—discuss the knotty points with him. Bend that intellect 
of yours to what they call faith; bow down to the yoke of an 
infallible teacher. I speak as an unprejudiced on-looker.” 

“ There is no other way?” 

“Yes, one. Give up Katherine Fay; go back to solitude; 
forget her. Study your life-motto where it hangs in your library. 
Commune with Plato and Socrates, and in a year or two—thank 
Providence, or Fate, that Katherine Fay was stanch in her con- 
victions.” 

Unconsciously some bitterness had crept out in these last 
words. John Marshall saw but failed to understand it. His 
face grew white at the mere prospect her words suggested. 

“ First,” he said, “I will take the only manly and straightfor- 
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ward course. I will go to Miss Fay and lay the whole case 
before her. If, as I fear, she does not care for me, no more need 
be said.” 

t Miss Redmond smiled, again with slight contempt. 

“If she does—” He paused, and went on again: “I will ask 
her if she is willing to take me as I am—a purposeless, irresolute 
being, who has hitherto been half-cynic, half-sceptic by profession 
—and trust to time to give me the faith which I have begun to 
regard as one of the best attributes of man.” 

“The answer will be no,” said Miss Redmond, with cold 
firmness. 

“Then I will ask for time. I will study. I will be con- 
vinced,” said John Marshall, with an indescribable outburst of 
warmth. “She has opened my eyes to the light. I know there 
is light somewhere, and I shall not shut them again till I have 
found it.” 

He calmed down a little after this outburst and tried to talk of 
indifferent things, but he reverted again to the one topic. 

“ Do you remember your ideal woman, Margaret ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she said briefly, “I do.” 

“ She is living in Miss Fay,” he said. 

Miss Redmond madea generous effort. 


“Very nearly,” she said. “Only Katherine Fay is human; 
the other was ideal.” - 


Precisely a year had passed. It was early summer again, and 
again the air was full of the balm of blossoms and of flowers ; 
again the fields were green, and the hills were catching streams 
and patches of light and mingling them indescribably with their 
greenness. The evenings were cool and delicious. Nature was 
once more at her carnival time. In John Marshall's library, near 
the low, broad window, stood Katherine Fay, the bride of a 
month. In all the glorious panorama that stretched before the 
window she was herself the fairest object. Her simple muslin 
dress was trimmed daintily with lace and enlivened here and 
there with a bow or a knot of ribbon; her hair arranged with ar- 
tistic simplicity ; ber hands, lightly clasped before her, showed 
the long, graceful arms to perfection; the little foot set off by 
the dainty, high-heeled slipper—for, though 


“She walked this world in godly wise,” 


she did not by any means disdain “the slipper frivolous.” She 
did not disdain any little feminine trick of dress that made her 
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pleasing to the critical eyes of a man who had travelled the 
world over only to weary of its sights and sounds. There was 
enough of the old leaven in him yet that an ill-fitting, untidy 
shoe, disordered hair, or an ugly gown would have jarred upon 
him painfully. His “ little saint,” as he called his wife, had no 
mind to neglect a single personal attraction that could charm 
him. The library had undergone some transformation—flowers 
here and there; cool, soft-looking curtains ; touches of harmoni- 
ous color ; a new picture or two added. But amongst all these 
things the young, fair wife stood like a picture, with one hand 
resting lightly on the back of a chair, letting the lace fall back to 
show her arm; with the books all around, sombre and dusky, on 
their shelves; with a rose or two, newly gathered, on her 
breast; with the two great dogs standing on either side of her, 
Plato and Socrates—for she had propitiated these guardian genii 
of the place. She had forgotten them almost, so absorbed was 
she looking out on the bird-colony near the house, hurrying in 
and out of the old trees, holding mysterious conclaves, singing, 
chirping, working away each at its appointed task, dropping 
on to the thick greensward below or resting now on the boughs 
of the trees, now on their great gray trunks. The afternoon sun 
was flooding this quiet nook, pouring in with unnecessary lavish- 
ness, and it was down lying upon the lake in patches of fire or of 
gold, or abroad among the hills, or in the meadows, or on the 
tops of the woods. The dogs were impatient of being so long 
unnoticed, and began to draw near their young mistress, thrust- 
ing their cold noses into her hands. 

“You dear old Plato and Socrates,” said Katherine in her 
low, musical voice, “ what is it you want to say to me?” 

She had acquired John’s habit of talking to these creatures 
as if they were human. 

“ You want to tell me that I have neglected you too long,” 
she continued. 

“ And I want to tell you the same thing,” said John Marshall, 
appearing outside the window. “I have been watching you for 
fully ten minutes, and you never saw me.” 

She started and blushed slightly, though he refrained from 
telling her that he had been absorbed in his admiration of the 
beautiful picture she made in his dull library. He had never 
realized before how lovely she was, bursting out occasionally 
into flashes of beauty which impressed one more by the very 
force of contrast. When she smiled at him he fancied himself 
the happiest man in all the world. He, the misanthrope, the 
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wearied, travel-worn, would-be philosopher! He shrugged his 
shoulders a little at his own state of mind, and turned with a 
smile to hear what Katherine was saying. 

“ John,” she said, “I do not approve at all of that motto of 
yours which is hanging just here before my eyes.” 

“Why, is it too earthly for ‘my little saint,’ or what?” he 
asked, leaning on the window-sill and looking up into her face. 

“It reflects on me,” she said, unconsciously plaiting Socrates’ 
long, woolly hair as she spoke. 

“ Not at all,” said John Marshall, laughing at her earnestness. 
“ Plus que je connais les hommes, the more I know men the better 
I like dogs, cannot certainly apply to you, the most feminine of 
feminines, the most—but I will not be betrayed into raptures that 
were very well a month ago, but are altogether beneath my new 
dignity.” 

“ Have it taken away, John,” persisted Katherine more ear- 
nestly. 

‘What would Plato and Socrates say? It is their title-deed 
to possession.” 

“ They will give up their title-deeds to please me,” she said. 
“Won't you, you good old creatures?” she added, addressing her 
dumb companions and quite forgetting to unbraid Socrates’ hair 
again; so that, in spite of an awkward attempt at undoing it 
with his hind paw, he presented rather a ludicrous appearance. 

“Tell me,” said John, “is this a little bit of Mother Eve that 
is lurking in my ‘saint’—the streak of perverseness that reminds 
me she is human?” 

“No, John, but—” 

“We will not dispute it,” said John; “to-morrow it goes. 
But O Plato! and O Socrates! mark what a tyrant is woman: 
Behold how ruthlessly she puts to naught our ancient gods.” 

* Katherine,” added he after a moment’s silence, “ how would 
it do to have it amended and make it read: ‘The more I knew 
men the better I liked dogs, till I knew Katherine Fay, and 
then— 

“Be quiet, you wicked old flatterer!” said Katherine, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Plato and Socrates are ashamed of you.” 

‘Come out for a walk,” said John abruptly. 

“Have we time?” asked Katherine. 

“Plenty of time,” said he, seizing and lifting her out of the 
window, putting her down securely, though laughing and breath- 
less, on the ground beside him. 
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“You old tormentor,” she said, “I cannot go without my 
shawl.” 

John leaped lightly in at the window. 

“T will bring it in a moment,” he said. 

Plato and Socrates, a little startled by these unusual proceed- 
d ings, paused a moment. But they only needed a sign from their 
young mistress to follow her through the window, jumping and 
barking to express their glee. 

John Marshall and his wife walked on almost in silence, in and 
out through lanes and dells and glades of almost ideal beauty. 
It was still dusk when they were coming back, with a sky before 
them full of flecks of faint, fleeting colors, with a coolness, almost a 
chilliness, creeping into the air; with silence even in the trees, 
where the birds had stolen quietly to sleep; with the peaceful 
murmur of a stream and the wind’s faint whispering in the trees, 
and with the presence of night making itself felt and softly, im- 
perceptibly taking the place of the day, as in life one phase after 
another comes to fill every nook and cranny of the one that is gone, 
till we only remember it in some sudden heart-pang or some 
swift flash of memory. 

“John Marshall,” said Miss Redmond to a friend, “is more 
Catholic than the Catholics themselves, and he is still devoted to 
his wife. They live like two Arcadian lovers out there at his 
beautiful place. John Marshall, of all men! Who would ever 
have thought it!” 
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WOMAN IN IRELAND OF OLD. 


ONLY a year or two ago Mr. Clifford Lloyd and others of his 
kind sent to jail a number of ladies for six months because, tech- 
nically, they refused to promise “to keep the peace,” but actually 
because they were ardent nationalists and helped to obstruct the 
laws which the people of Ireland refused to sanction. Without 
attempting even to enter into the justice of their imprisonment, 
is it not a striking fact that ladies should be found who are brave 
enough to support the horrors of a common jail, the companion- 
ship of thieves and abandoned women, and the indignities of 
jailers, for the sake of an idea? It is all the more remarkable 
because the ranks of the strong-minded are not largely recruited 
among the women of Erin. Neither woman’s rights nor the 
Salvation Army enroll many Irishwomen; yet it would be unsafe 
to assume that they lack representatives in the former, as we 
shall see. , - 

What history bothers itself about the women of a nation? 
Yet the women of a land count for something in religion, politics, 
social life, even where they are secluded. They incite to wars, 
keep grievances fresh, and sometimes exert themselves to bring 
about peace. In America the squaw is too often mistaken for a 
woman in a degraded condition. Yet the Iroquois, highly-civil- 
ized redskins, were practically ruled by their squaws in time of 
peace. Woman’s rights were paramount. A lazy hunter was 
thrust from the “long-house,” to which his marriage had given 
him entrance; his wife kept the children and took another hus- 
band. Two centuries ago the matrons of the Five Nations de- 
manded and obtained of the council of chiefs a prohibitive law 
against alcoholic drinks, thus setting an example which Europe 
considered for a century and a half before she followed suit. 
China, the land of veiled women among the better classes, is 
governed by an empress; and close students of life in Turkey 
and other Mohammedan countries hold that polygamy, with all 
the restrictions of the harem, does not prevent women from 
exercising a formidable power. Were it possible, indeed, to 
know what women said and did in various nations and various 
epochs, at various national emergencies, how different would be 
our views of peoples and events! Sometimes we catch a glimpse 
of woman at work in the palaces of Byzantium and of Rome. 
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Catherine de Médicis and Catherine of Russia, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land and Mary, Queen of Scots, afford the popular instances from 
history as it has been written hitherto. Their high position 
forced them into the crude light of history. But what a hand- 
ful they are compared to the women who in every age have 
exerted their influence for good or evil by ways that history 
does not record! 

To estimate the Irish character it is needful at least to try to 
realize the nature of the Irishwoman. Of course it is a much- 
mixed people that covers the Emerald Isle. Attempts have been 
made to analyze the population; but studies in ethnology, while 
they explain much, do not affect present facts. Whether or not 
there lies a conquered folk of Turanian stock underneath, the 
mass has been Keltic as far back in history as sure evidence 
reaches, whilst the Danes and Normans, Saxonized Scotch, and 
purer Saxons of whom we have positive ken are seen to assimi- 
late quickly with the main folk. Other intrusive elements, such 
as Welsh, west of England men, Flemings, and Highlanders, were 
very largely Keltic, and therefore coalesced with ease, and alter- 
ed the composition hardly at all. So we may consider Irish- 
women to all intents and purposes Keltic. Of course here and 
there individuals will show traits of this or that non-Keltic race, 
just as in nearly every nation on the globe, not excepting the ne- 
gro nations of Central Africa, one can find specimens of all the 
typical faces of the world, from the Gaboon black and the Digger 
Indian to the highest type of Aryan. 

It is surprising to note how easily at the time of St. Patrick 
(A.D. 432) Christianity made a peaceful conquest of Ireland! 
Leaving the earlier efforts out of account, O’Curry ascribes it 
to the high state of civilization before and during the fifth cen- 
tury; to the number of philosopher-Druids, professors, poet- 
teachers, and poet-chiefs who made up an enlightened upper 
class ready for a purer code of ethics and morals. Without 
doubt it was chiefly due to the political instinct of the Gallic 
apostle and his knowledge of Keltic natures; the example was 
not lost on his followers. Here, as in all lands, women found in 
Christianity not merely a spiritual consolation, but a promise of 
advances and advantages most practical. Slavery, polygamy, 
and concubinage yielded very gradually. Two centuries after 
Patrick the clergy took a step that affected women profoundly, 
though by an indirect way. St. Adamnan, a native, sought to 
improve manners and morals by restricting the field of woman’s 
work. Between 694 and 7or he caused the monarch Loingsech 
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to hold a general convocation having for its aim the prevention 
of the appearance of women on battle-fields. 

One need not suppose that among the earliest pagans Amazons 
formed part of Irish armies, or that the woman who turned her 
distaff into a spear was anything save the exception. Some basis 
for such an idea, however, might be found in the remarkable 
number of warlike queens mentioned in the old annals, such as 
Queen Macha Red-hair, the notices of the death of queens in 
battle, and the legends of celebrated schools of the military art 
kept by women in Alba, where the Irish colonized among the 
Picts at an early epoch. Adamnan wished to take from woman 
the chance of turning man. She was not to follow warriors in 
their raids, or be present at pitched battles, run the risk of 
wounds, or destroy her modesty with the looseness of camps. 
The step kept time with a natural movement toward the division 
of labor, as the nomad, exhausting forests and game, turned less 
shepherd, more husbandman, villages grew into towns, and the 
general wealth increased. Adamnan probably effected little be- 
yond establishing a precedent to bear fruit later. Into Ireland, 
along with the cross, came the gentler manners and higher ethics 
of Italy. 

No more than a glance can be given here to women noted in 
the archaic period. Keasair, for instance, was a mythical queen 
of a mythical army of settlers, the likeness of whose name to 
that of Cesar may account for the legend of a foreign origin. 
But indeed it is not necessary to leave Irish soil to find an expla- 
nation in a root found in similar names in Italy, Persia, and else- 
where. The Keltic root cae—enclosure, stone house, fort—ap- 
pears in the various Cashels scattered about Ireland; in caer, 
city ; in Rater, a name of various kings ; and in the local Scottish 
cay, fort, dungeon. In Italian a parallel root is seen in casa, 
house. From this old word entering into the names of persons 
and things identified with the house comes, in all probability, 
that singular term used by the Anglo-Irish in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, ‘“coshering,” to denote one of many exactions made by 
Irish chiefs from the people they undertook to protect. It 
meant free quarters upon the farmhouse for the chief and his 
following—his horses and horse-boys, dogs and dog-boys, and, 
what was probably the bitterest for the farmer’s wife to bear, 
also for the women of the party, more or less legitimate. In 
the Elizabethan age, when the Irish parts of the island were 
liable to this, the men were, indeed, considered fair game and 
“ beyond the Pale.” Sir John Davies, poet, courtier, and judge, 
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says that there was no redress by law if an Irishman was killed 
or ruined. If such was the meed to the man, fancy what the 
woman's fate was! Eaten out of house and home by the native 
kernes and gallowglasses (troopers and heavy infantry), the 
luckless Irishwoman, if caught by the palesmen, was outraged 
and killed, or dragged off to slavery. There was no justice for 
the “ wild” Irish. Thousands were seized and shipped as white 
slaves to the West Indies and the Atlantic colonies as these were 
founded. As the panegyrist of Elizabeth just mentioned re- 
marks, the Norman kings gave justice in Great Britain, whether 
the subject was a Welshman, a Scot, or an Englishman. But the 
Norman kings and the nobles gave none in Ireland to the natives. 
The blame he put rightly enough on the nobles. They would 
not permit a complete conquest nor that the Irish should be ex- 
terminated, hoping to enslave them gradually. Noting how Irish 
customs, manners, speech, and laws overcame these self-seeking 
masters, too crafty for their own good, Sir John said with bitter- 
ness: “A just punishment to our nation, that would not give 
laws to the Irish when they might, and therefore now the Irish 
give laws to them!” He quotes a verse scrawled on a margin 
in the White Book of the Exchequer at Dublin “in a hand as an- 
cient as the time of Edward III.,” which ran: 


“ By graunting charters of pes 
To false English withouten les 
This land shall be mich undoo ; 
But Gossipred and alterage 
And leesing of our language — 
Have mickely holp theretoo.” 


Like his great friend Francis Bacon, there was more than half 
a Welshman in John Davies, so that concerning Keltic matters he 
saw clearer than his contemporaries. He did, indeed, give this 
notable tribute to the law-abiding nature of the Irish, contrasting 
the fewness of their criminals with the quantity of malefactors in 
his own part of Britain, the Western Circuit: “ For the truth is 
that in time of peace the Irish are more fearful to offend the law 
than the English, or any other nation whatsoever.’’ Moreover, 
he bears testimony to the quickness with which the Irish of his 
time seized on the benefits of peace, shaved their “ glibs”’ in front 
and long locks behind, exchanged the rude, capacious mantle for 
the cloak, and “for the most part send their children to schools, 
especially to learn the English language.’”” He knew they never 
had been conquered, yet would not acknowledge that the Irish 
had some right to consider the English as ordinary foreign op- 
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pressors, seeing them to be robbers of their land and wanton 
assassins whenever they had the chance. Nor had he sympathy 
to soften this picture, in which we get a glimpse of the sad posi- 
tion of women: “1 omit their common repudiation of their wives; 
their promiscuous generation of children; their neglect of lawful 
matrimony ; their uncleanness in apparel, diet, and lodging, and 
their contempt and scorn of all things necessary to the civil life 
of man.” Did it ever occur to this eminent judge, one marvels, 
that his government and the nobles it protected were to blame 
for all this? 

Coshering was merely one of the torments of an Irish house- 
wife then. “Coin and livery” was a more systematic quartering 
of soldiers on the people, and meant a tax of room, of food for 
man and of feed for beast, or the equivalent in honest Spanish 
money—not the fraudulent coin sent over by “good” Queen 
Bess to play havoc with her mutinous subjects.- Davies called 
coshering an Irish custom adopted by the nobles of the Pale. The 
constabulary of the pagan epoch called the Fenians seem to have 
lived on the people in the same way during the winter months. 
At any rate, during and after Elizabeth’s reign the system ruined 
quickly the Protestant settlers, from the Rhine Palatinate, the 
north of England, and London, who were induced to take lands in 
Ireland from time to time. There were also “sessings” of the 
kerne, or cavalryman, with his attendants; and other demands 
on the part of the chief, called cuttings, tallages, and spendings. 
This was hard enough. But the unhappy Irish mother who had 
any pretence to rank and blood was deprived of her own children 
by the native practice of fosterage—a system which did something 
to supply hands to work, was partly designed to supply the 
absence of good schools, but was chiefly a political system for at- 
taching families to each other by a romantic tie of friendship closer 
than the tie of blood. Doubtless it was the remains of an ancient 
system of education and social politics rudely applied. Foster- 
brothers were warmer friends than real brothers. As among 
Italian peasants, there was also a romantic tie between those who 
stood godparents to the same child. A love-affair between two 
persons who stood as godmother and godfather for the same 
child was a particularly horrid crime. In Italy it is St. John who 
suffers and St. John who metes out a proportionate punishment. 
Again, the poor mother was ill-bested with her children in this 
way. Ifason fell in love with an English girl he had to carry 
her off. If an Englishman fell in love with her daughter the girl 
could not marry him at all; it was against the law. But should 
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her daughter marry a native the mother still had everything to 
fear. By Brehon, or old native, law, all sons inherited the land 
alike, whether born in lawful wedlock or not, so that a son had 
little certainty of heritage unless the father had foreborne taking 
advantage of the laxness of native ideas of the marital relation. 
Whichever way she turned, the Irishwoman of Elizabeth’s time 
was met by cruel injustice. Her children sent to be educated by 
others; the son of the concubine sharing the heritage equally 
with the legal son ; a stranger seated at the coin, or corner of the 
hearth, demanding “vrée, or delivery of provisions—truly, her lot 
was hard! 


In his historical harangues Georges de Scudéry, the magnilo- 
quent, makes the jealous Briseis maintain to the face of her incon- 
stant lord and lover, Achilles, that a slave can be, and has a right 
to be, also the master of her lord. Slave women formed part of 
every large Irish household in the pagan period and long after; 
women were largely slaves even when legitimate wives; yet it is 
plain that they knew how to be master. So with the sciences. 
Scudéry puts these sentiments in the mouth of Sappho: 


“ Those who say that Beauty is the portion of women, and that the fine 
arts, belles-lettres, and all sublime and elevated sciences are under the do- 
minion of men, in which we can pretend to have no part, are equally far 
from justice and truth. In sooth, it were a strange thing to live fora gene- 
ration beyond the one attribute (beauty) which nevertheless is that to re- 
commend us, and to pass with glory but five or six out of the great num- 
ber of years which conduct us to the tomb. To speak with reason, for our 
sex Beauty is what Valor is among men.” 


The beauty of Irishwomen, like the valor of Irishmen, is a 
commonplace among all nations. Many records attest the power 
of women to command men in early times. The most famous 
legendary instance is the escapade of Grainne, daughter of 
Cormac, who compelled the handsome Diarmuid O’Duibhné to 
carry her off and defend himself and her against ‘all the other 
champions at the court of her elderly husband. Diarmuid was 
terribly unwilling, but custom gave him no choice. Women also 
asserted their right to something more lasting than beauty, some- 
thing less mannish than warfare. The poet-pedagogue who 
spouts verse on Slieve Ban, according to a modern novel by 
Francillon,‘says: “ A woman can’t be a poet, because a poet ’s of 
the masculine gender; and that’s why. No woman ever wrote 
poetry except Sappho; and as the most she’s wrote ’s lost, ye 
may be sure it wasn’t worth keepin’. Hic not hec Poayta; lay 
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that to mind, Kate, all your days.” The hedge-poet of Slieve 
Ban had never read the annals collected by the Four Masters, 
or the number of poetesses of early Ireland would have impress- 
ed him. Women are also on record who were eminent in the 
law—a profession by no means antagonistic to the Muses at that 
epoch, as now it is, but rather demanding the possession of an 
ear for assonance, rhyme, and rhythm, together with a great 
memory for the verses in which much of the current law was 
retailed. So that, although women had no place at banquets in 
hall, Brigh, daughter of the jurist Seanchad, of the first century, 
criticised and corrected her father’s work. This learned woman 
should be canonized by the modern believers in woman’s rights; 
for, so far as one can see, Brigh Ambui was the first woman to 
make an open appeal for a change in the old laws, common to the 
early history of Keltic and Teutonic nations, that daughters do 
not inherit land if sons exist. Her mother and grandmother are 
also mentioned as learned in the law, so that it was hereditary 
on both sides. In our day the Honorable Mrs. Norton might 
have pointed to the heathen Brigh Ambui as a protagonist of 
woman’s rights long ‘before the cross came to Ireland. 

In the second century a daughter of Conn of the Hundred 
Battles had so many young princes in her charge} owing, appa- 
rently, to the system of fosterage, that she may be said to have 
kept a school for nobles. Once her pupils had a quarrel over 
their sports, and Miss Fuaimnech laid an interdict on all legal 
business throughout Ireland until the matter should be settled 
by Bodainn, the greatest jurist of the time. Bodainn had to 
draw up his book of rules for juvenile sports before a single law- 
court could open. That is a curious instance of the power of a 
great lady’s whim. Not always were princesses safe, however. 
Schools for the daughters of nobles appear to have existed. In 
A.D. 241 Dunlaug, son of a king of Leinster, was guilty of a hor- 
rible massacre, having taken thirty girls of royal blood, with one 
‘hundred women-servants, and put them all to death. Twelve 
Leinster princes were slain in expiation of this barbarity by a 
grandson of Conn of the Hundred Battles. Women love to have 
the social ranks sharply defined. From the Seanchas Mor we 
learn that among the smaller farmers precedence and titles were 
carefully distinguished; persons of note were permitted to marry 
only with equals; and while all ranks were fixed, provision was 
made for a gradual advance in rank as a man’s wealth increased. 
Daughters of gentlemen, according to the Brehon laws, were 
taught sewing, cutting or fashioning, ornamentation or embroi- 
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dery. In the description of the fairof Carman, written in the 
eleventh century, there is evidence that needlework was the 
chief employment of the women in the well-to-do classes. The 
profession of needlewoman seems to have been very important. 
Observe in the following translation from the original Irish that 
the women kept to a separate camp at the fair; and note the pro- 
found philosophy in the last two lines which sets forth as a re- 
commendation of the fair that no one received either praise or 
blame there: 


“ Seven mounds without touching each other 
For the oft lamenting of the dead; 
Seven plains, sacred, without a house, 
For the sports of joyous Carman were reserved. 


“ Three markets were held within its borders— 
A market for food, a market for live cattle, 
The great market of the foreign Greeks, 

In which are gold and noble clothes. 


“The slope of the steeds, the slope of the cooking, 
The slope of the assembly of embroidering women. 
No man of the happy host 
Receives adulation, receives reproach.” 


The same curious record, alluding to the various tales and 
histories given at the fair, mentions Tochmarca, or Courtships, as 
a staple article, also “ the history of bands of noblest Women,” 
as well as “the history of Elopements,” Aithidhé. An example 
of the last is the tragical story of Deirdré and the sons of Uis- 
neach, which was issued at Boston in an English metrical poem 
by the late Dr. Joyce. Serca, or Loves, Musical Concerts, Cat- 
tle-Spoils, and Conflagrations were other popular themes. Pro- 
bably all were given in a mixture or alternation of prose and 
verse, in which the verses repeat more concisely and often enig- 
matically the statements of the forerunning prose. The same 
arrangement is found in Icelandic sagas, which appear to be pro- 
foundly influenced by Irish literature in this and in many other 
ways. 

A tale of sisterly devotion from the heroic age is that of Acall, 
sung by the poet Kinaeth O’Hartagan, who died A.D. 973. The 
great champion Cuchullain was killed by her brother Erc, where- 
upon the hero Conall Cearnach slew Erc. For nine nights Acall 
mourned her brother, “ until her heart burst zu¢wise within her”: 
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“It was Conall Cearnach that brought Erc’s head 
Unto Temair at the third hour; 
Sad the deed that effected of it— 
The breaking of Acall’s noble heart. 


“The mound of Fion, the mound of the Druids, 
The mound of Credni cheek by cheek, 
A mound at which was fought a gallant fight, 
The mound of Erc, the mound of Acall.” 


This tale belongs, of course, to the pagan epoch. By Brehon 
law the woman who pledged with any one her embroidery-needle 
was protected against fraud by a fine, and this fine was greater 
than the similar penalty for withholding an article from a noble- 
woman, “ because every woman who is an embroideress is entitled 
to more profit (or estimation) than a queen.” Curious items are 
noted in these laws. Thus the work-bag of a queen was legally 
supposed to contain a veil of one color, a crown of gold, a cres- 
cent of gold, and some silver thread ; the fine for not giving it 
up on proper demand was calculated accordingly. The work- 
bag of an official’s wife might contain a diadem of gold, silver 
thread, a veil, a silk handkerchief, a crescent of silver, and a 
“painted face for assemblies,” or mask. Women had the mono- 
poly of weaving cloth, dyeing and preparing it, so much so that 
the mother of St. Ciaran would not permit him to remain in the 
house when the cloth was to be dyed, lest, according to some old 
heathen superstition, his presence should be “unlucky.” The 
Brehon laws had a complicated system of fines to protect women 
in these pursuits. 

From W. K. Sullivan’s introduction to O’Curry’s lectures we 
get insight on the matter of divorce, and see how easy it was for 
a woman to claim the right to separate from her husband, taking 
with her the ¢7ndscra, or marriage-portion she brought from her 
father, and the cozbche, or reward for virginity she had received from 
her husband the day after the wedding. A love-potion administered 
before marriage; a mark on her person made by beating or other 
maltreatment ; ridicule; abandonment; a public accusation of in- 
fidelity; neglect; misconduct of the husband with other women; 
refusal of her full rights in domestic and other social matters, 
were causes for divorce. The church interfered here as much as 
possible to stop the hasty undoing of the marriage bond, oppos- 
ing in different epochs the more or less rigid veto of the priest. 
We see how lax matters had become in the seventeenth century 
among the “ wild” Irish; we must consider this the result of 
being cut off from direct commercial relations with the rest of 
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the world by the English of the Pale for four hundred years. 
There are instances of priestly rigor unlooked for in Ireland. 
Who would expect a puritanical Sabbath in a Catholic com- 
munity eight centuries before Luther? In the seventh century 
the island which credulous Gerald de Barry Cambrensis in the 
twelfth believed full of monsters and wonders is found to contain 
a Sabbath like the ideal in the Blue Laws of Connecticut. Did 
it succeed in giving twenty-four hours of rest to the bondwomen 
who ground the meal painfully on the heavy stone querns? 


“No out or in-door labor, not even sweeping or cleaning up the house ; 
no combing; no shaving; no clipping the hair or beard; no washing the 
face or hands; no cutting; no sewing; no churning; no riding on horse- 
back; no fishing; no sailing or rowing; no journeying of travellers; but 
everywhere a man happened to be on Saturday night, there was he to re- 
main till Monday morning.” 


The zealous saint who imported such rules must have found 
it hard to get those on sports observed. Curious to note that 
the Catholics among whom they were promulgated were practi- 
cally the same admixture of Keltic and Teutonic blood as the 
Scotch Protestants who have been most ridiculed for a Pharisai- 
cal observance of Sunday. 


Individual Irishwomen of the past and present have been lead- 
ers in fields monopolized by men. It might be argued that the 
woman in Ireland is masculine. Nothing could be farther from 
fact, since the man is noticeably masculine, the woman very femi- 
nine. Strong vitality and much variety of character combine in 
the Irish to produce remarkable natures in both sexes. The Kel- 
tic nature is open to spiritual influences, readily moved to excite- 
ment, and quickly disheartened. Shall we look for the modern 
Irishwoman in the novels of Miss Maria Edgeworth and Anthony 
Trollope, or in those of Charles Lever and Sheridan Lefanu? 
The former are not exactly opulent of romance; the gentle Ma- 
ria’s gentlewomen are prudent souls who would never shock the 
primness of that English governess who paid off the Irish noble- 
woman for misspelling her name by retorting that she knew the 
Irish ladies were famous for being vulgar and witty. The late 
Mr. Trollope found in Ireland his inspiration, such as it was, and 
wrote his best study of character about Irish people. Trollope 
was propriety itself. Lever gives a rollicking touch to heroines 
now and then, and Lefanu makes them wistfully tender. Miss 
Emily Lawless has two types of Irish peasant-women in her late 
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novel, Hurrish. The young girl is the material of which nuns, 
faithful wives, uncomplaining and tireless mothers are made; the 
old woman, in whom a vicious system of government has concen- 
trated the hatred of her race for centuries against all laws ema- 
nating from a foreign soil, is capable of standing close to the scaf- 
fold of a martyr for the cause, dabbling in his blood, and rousing 
the mob with the headlong fury of a village Danton. These 
characters represent minds almost untouched by the great light 
breaking over Ireland—a light in the main beneficent, but sadly 
destructive of the picturesque. 

- We see that of old the woman had great prominence in Irish 
literature, law, and politics, especially in government, notwith- 
standing the ancient exclusion of daughters from a share in the 
land. In magic, too, they seem to have excelled, notwithstand- 
ing the horrid rites of Druidism, but there is not space to give 
instances. We can see that in pagan times men and children 
were sacrificed; marriage by capture existed ; male and female 
slavery was common; Druidism had, at least occasionally, its hu- 
man victim. Eithné Uathach, the “hateful,” was said to be fed 
on human flesh by her wicked foster-fathers, in order that she 
should mature quickly and come to the throne. This is a 
genuine touch of the primeval. Man being the highest animal, 
the primitive reasoner argued that his flesh would have magical 
power to nourish. The story is, of course, a fable, but the fable, 
like similar tales in the Greek and other mythologies, is there to 
testify that the Irish Druids sometimes went beyond human sac- 
rifice and reached cannibalism. Now, we all know what the can- 
nibals liked best—young women. 

As far back as one can see the people of Ireland show the 
widest extremes of character, and of the woman it may be said, 
as of Longfellow’s little girl, 


“ When she is good she is very, very good, 
And when she is bad she is horrid.” 


There is the deeply studious woman and she who is wonder- 
fully beautiful and modest, the bold-faced virago, the woman 
who loves to see men fighting for her sake, the religious soul, 
saints without number with St. Bridget at their head, and 
minds that revel in bloodshed. Softened as manners are now, 
and changed as things are by education in both sexes and all 
ranks, this variety, this tendency to extremes in the women of 
Ireland causes them to exert great fascination. Beside them the 
women of most nations appearcommonplace. They have always 
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known how to inspire affection that overrides all fear; witness 
Sarah Curran, no great beauty, for whose sake Robert Emmet 
lingered till he was caught and executed ; witness the princess— 
was she naughty, or really an unwilling victim ?—whose abduc- 
tion got Dermot mac Murrough into a scrape, whereupon he 
opened the door of Ireland to certain Welsh-Norman adventurers, 
who held it wide long enough for King Henry and his tax- 
gatherers to squeeze in. It was she then, perhaps, rather than 
Dermot, who “made of Ireland a trembling sod”? At least 
here is the most famous twelfth-century precedent for the cyni- 
cal cry, Cherchez la femme! When the [rishwoman proposes to 
be a Philistine, what a Philistine she is—Maria Edgeworth be wit- 
ness! Where social powers are thought of Lady Blessington 
comes to mind—she of the quick reply to Napoleon the Parvenu 
when their carriages came together in the streets of Paris. Who 
can forget how the president, cherished at Gore House whilst in 
exile and ignoring his late hostess when in power, called out ina 
well-meaning way, “ Are you to stop long in Paris, Lady Bless- 
ington ?’’ whereat the answer came like a flash, “I don’t know; 
are you?’’ Peg Woffington and Miss O’Neill are only two 
from the list of favorites of the stage; the Fair Geraldine and 
Lady Seymour are types for beauty; and in the present century 
Felicia Hemans, Lady Morgan, and Lady Wilde are examples of 
brilliant minds. Now, as two thousand years ago, Ireland pro- 
duces wonderful women. They fascinate even when sober sec- 
ond thought withholds admiration of the highest kind. They 
are like musical flames, sensitive, apparently unsteady, warm, and 
alive. Quick to resent familiarity, often capricious, they are full 
to the brim with the gay spirits of physical and mental health. 
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ANTOINE DAVELNY. 


A SCHOOLBOY full of fun and quick to laugh, a leader in the 
playground, a lover of freaks, but so frank that no one could be 
angry—such was Antoine Davelny. ‘“ You sat on the same 
benches with him, then?” some one said, years after, to one of his 
school-fellows. ‘‘On the benches! He never sat on a bench,” 
was the answer. “I never saw anything like the agility of that 
boy. One never knew where he was.” 

As a child, at Amiens, he had been lively and turbulent to ex- 
cess. In the church of St. Leu he served Mass as soon as he 
was able to get into the smallest surplice; at seven years old he 
had walked the flower-strewn streets in a cathedral procession, 
little dreaming of the pageant those streets were to witness in 
yearsto come. But when the small surplice was off he wasa 
merry, tricksome elf, whom wise parents had to restrain by obedi- 
ence and an early-taught sense of duty. He was such a restless 
little figure on wires that at his first Latin lessons the dictionary 
had to be left on the shelf, to give him the relief of scrambling up 
by a chair and down again every time he wanted a word. Fora 
freak he took a walk on the roofs, or clung to the bales that went 
swinging up to his father’s warehouse, until for love of his fright- 
ened sister he gave up risking his neck. In the house he loved 
to range tin armies and to say he would be a soldier by and by. 

School-life began at the college of the Jesuits close to the 
gates of the town. Childlike, he was ambitious to do the same as 
his favorite sister, and, hearing of her First Communion, he ex- 
claimed, “ Then I’ll make mine, too!” There was truth in the 
impulsive word. The Jesuit colleges were about to be closed by 
the government of Charles X. The great day was hastened for 
Antoine, though he was but nine and a half. ‘“ Very young,” his 
masters said—“ but he is ready.” 

The next six years of school-life were passed at St. Riquier, 
where the playground was overlooked by the church of the an- 
cient abbey, and its cloisters, then in ruin, and the fruit-trees of 
the garden where once the monks labored. Five cousins were at 
school there, and their elder friend, Truquet. They reared silk- 
worms and bound old books, trying with wild excitement to find 
good marbling for the edges. Truquet was more serious than 
Antoine Davelny, but when he talked Antoine ‘listened; and 
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Truquet was looking forward to the priesthood and the foreign 
missions. In after-years he became a Lazarist. 

One day, when Antoine Davelny was a boy of fourteen in the 
second class, his master, the Abbé Pillot, saw him leaning on the 
desk with his head down. Antoine did try honestly to study ; 
he was always making desperate efforts to be first. And when 
he was not studying he was at his tricks. But this was neither 
one thing nor the other. “ Davelny,” said the master, “ what are 
youdoing there?” * 

The boy raised his head. “I have chosen the Lord for my in- 
heritance !” 

The abbé connected the words with the ceremony of the ton- 
sure ; he saw his little pupil was thinking of the priesthood, and 
ventured ona joke. “Very well!” he said. “When you area 
bishop you must take me for your vicar-general. But just now let. 
us go on with the lesson.” 

In that playground, between the old garden and the church, 
the boys laughed to hear that Antoine Davelny was thinking of 
being a priest. ‘ You a priest!” said one of them. ‘“ When you 
are l’ll be pope!” On the weekly day for letter-writing the boy 
wrote home gaily to his favorite sister, the nearest his own age. 
How they would enjoy the holidays together and the book of 
conjuring tricks! What fun it would be to go up to any luckless 
conjurer and say, “O you stupid! why do you let us see? You 
did that trick in such a way!”—as if they had found him out. 
But in the very same letter, closely covered, margins and all, the 
grand secret was hinted. In the holidays he would tell his sister 
what wonderful things “our good Mother” had done for him 
this year. The Blessed Virgin was always “ our good Mother” 
to Antoine. 

A new hope was filling his schoolboy-life with light, but he 
was still the gayest spirit of St. Riquier. When he and his 
cousins were sent to the woods to gather green branches for the 
prize-day they lingered late, and, knocking at the door of a forest- 
hut, pretended to be distressed foreigners, who had only French 
enough among them to ask for something to eat. They talked 
Latin, which the good woman took to be Portuguese, and found 
themselves seated with spoons round a bowl of buttermilk. At 
this point the others fell to laughing helplessly ; but Antoine, 
equal to the farce, gravely gabbled to them in Latin while he set 
to work with his spoon. “Ah!” said the woman, delighted with 
her poor foreigners, “this one keeps the others laughing because 
he wants to eat up everything.” 
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At sixteen he went to St. Sulpice. Once a stranger asked 
who was it that served Mass—some one like St. Aloysius Gon- 
zaga? The portrait was recognized at once. ‘Oh! that must 
have been Davelny.” During the vacation he told his sister, his 
dearest confidant, that he hoped to enter the Society of Jesus 
and to go to China or Japan or the Corea. Afterwards he often 
found the tender-hearted girl crying alone, and regretted his 
revelation, while he tried to console her. “I would not prevent 
your going,” she said, “1 would even be glad of your going to 
the Jesuits; but I counted so much upon our being together 
always.” “So did I, dear sister,” answered he. “I would have 
liked to be with you always; but think of all those souls being 
lost !”’ 

Probably because of his exclusive desire for the foreign mis- 
sions he altered his first plan. After two years as a priest at 
Roye, it was from the famous Séminaire des Missions Etrangéres 
that he departed for the Chinese coast and thence for the Corea— 
to return no more. Playfully he sent a message to his old mas- 
ter, telling the Abbé Pillot that, now he was going to the Corea 
with the chance of beirig a bishop there, would he come and be 
his vicar-general? Little did he think the jesting hope was a 
true prophecy. Little did he dream that he was to hold not only 
the crosier but the martyr’s palm. Yet that was Antoine’s in- 
heritance. 

From 1845 to 1866, nearly twenty-one years, he labored in the 
Corea. It was death for a European to enter that forbidden 
land. Recent treaties with America, England, and other West- 
ern powers have somewhat opened the ports; but at that time 
the only communication between the Coreans and the outer world 
was when the two fairs were held at the Chinese frontier, and 
once a year when the embassy travelled with tribute to Pekin. 
Travellers declare that no Eastern nation is so ready to receive 
the faith ; certainly the Corean Christians have held fast to it 
through a history that is one long record of persecution. Since 
the martyrdom of their bishop and priests, Imbert, Maubant, and 
Chastan, in 1839,* the faithful remnant of the massacred and im- 
poverished flock had been craving and striving to bring another 
apostle over the mountains or from beyond the sea. At last An- 
drew Kim + and a Christian crew brought Mgr. Ferréol and M. 
Davelny ¢ safely to their shore in 1845. The missioners of the 


* Declared Venerable by Pius IX. in 1857. 

+ The first native Corean priest, who had just been ordained at Macao ; he was a martyr in 
the Corea the year after. . 

¢ &%. Davelny, according to the custom of the Société des Missions Etrangéres, 
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Corea dwelt far apart, travelling for one portion of the year over 
the vast country confided to them, and for the other portion liv- 
ing like the poorest of the poor among their hidden people. It 
was a Jonely ministry, a buried life. Antoine Davelny wrote 
home to his brothers and sisters: 


“ Imagine, my dear ones, how happy I am. I am here as if in a little her- 
mitage of peace and interior joy. Think of the poorest cabin of Bergicourt, 
and no doubt it will be better than mine; but I am in the midst of my good 
Christians, who love me as a father.” 


After so many years without a priest their simple joy was ex- 
treme. 


“They gaze at me,” he wrote, “they eye me from head to foot, as if 
every one of them meant to draw my portrait. The number of defects in 
my interesting appearance Heaven only knows, but they must know pretty 
well, too. Perhaps they could even tell how many hairs are beginning to 
ornament my illustrious chin—for hair and beard grow here as fast as they 
choose. . . . To see me write, eat, walk about, is for my people a delicious 
occupation, and delightful too for me, I love them so much.” 


In the evenings he gathered them round him while he made 
merry with his difficulties in the Corean language, and they hung 
upon the utterance of his first broken words. 

The Corean people have something of the Caucasian face, but 
the Chinese element is strongly traceable, and their costume is 
like the Chinese, though the manner of wearing the hair is dif- 
ferent. The missionaries wore the national costume, and in 
travelling they put on the garb of mourners—whitish gray, with 
an immense straw hat bent down upon the shoulders and shading 
the face, while a fan in the hand warded off the gaze of strangers. 
A Corean mourner is so covered by hat and fan that he can see 
only the feet of his courier going before him, and no one may ad- 
dress him on the way—a fortunate custom, without which Euro- 
peans cou!d never have dwelt in the country. 

Gaily Antoine Davelny described his “Corean palace,” six 
or seven feet square, with a slanting roof coming lower, earthen 
floor and walls, and a door that he had to creep in through and 
that was closed, like the window, with “a beautiful pane made of 
paper.” It was better than Bethlehem, he said—a hundred times 
better. 


“Such is my palace, where I know neither sadness nor discontent, and 
where our good God keeps his poor servant company. And why should 
not I be happy, and is it not enough for me, since every morning my good 
Master comes down at my word into this poor little place?” 
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Everything in that mud-hut was neat and in order; not even 
a shred of his papers was ever on the floor. There was only a 
shelf against the wall for an altar, with a basket on it containing 
the vessels and vestments; a box at one side holding the utensils 
of the house; a piece of matting to serve for a bed and fora 
seat ; and a coverlet that was always rolled up in a corner during 
the day. 

Early after dawn came meditation and Mass; then the instruc- 
tion of the people, confessions, the work of examining catechu- 
mens, the solution of a host of questions and difficulties brought 
to him, the researches for gathering the history of the martyrs. 
All this went on, with no cessation even at meals, until about ten 
at night. The office was said in chance moments; the rosary 
came in the evening, and a few minutes’ recollection to replace a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. When all was finished he would 
not yet rest. He had mastered the language till, as it was said, 
he knew Corean better than the Coreans themselves; and little 
by little he translated every available account of persecution and 
martyrdom to make the history of the church in “the land of 
martyrs.” The prayer-books in use were revised by him, a short 
sacred history was written, and the Sin mieng tcho hating, or “ First 
Steps in the Spiritual Life.” 

The Coreans reverenced him as much as they loved him ; his 
very look was a power to be loved and feared. His strongest 
personal characteristic was an unconscious dignity, giving the 
impression that his mind was always turned towards the divine 
Presence. Perhaps this was also the result of the very touching 
efforts he was always making to subdue his lively and mirthful 
nature to what he considered a state of becoming gravity. Stran- 
gers thought him rather formidably grave, but on nearer view 
they saw him relax and show the indomitable brightness and 
warmth of his heart. Every year his packet of letters went 
northward with the embassy to China, to cross the world to his 
old home, to parents, brothers and sisters, and to all his unfor- 
gotten friends in France; and when, after long delay, the first 
packet of letters reached him in the Corea, he himself tells how 
he opened the parcel, saw the dear handwriting, and shed tears 
helplessly with sheer joy. 

His own letters were cheery talks on paper. He told blithely 
of snowy journeys on the mountains with no path but the track 
of tigers, or laughed over his rides in state, when at the steep 
down-hill road he dismounted and the men carried the horse 
down carefully after him, “ by the head and the tail at once!” 
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After his long illness, when Mgr. Berneux, the vicar-apostolic, 
imposed upon him a period of partial rest, he wrote that he was 
now teaching the Coreans Latin in a two-room college. “So you 
see I am at the head of the highest Catholic and literary institu- 
tion in the kingdom of Corea!” 

But in 1857 an event took place that seemed to him a calamity. 
It was a ceremony of the hidden church, carried out with closed 
doors and in the night. He wrote home: 


“ Have pity on me before God; it is an accomplished fact! On the 
25th of last March, the feast of the Annunciation, I was obliged again to 
let the anointed hands be imposed upon me, and I have been consecrated 
coadjutor bishop of the Corea, under the title of Bishop of Acco... . For 


long years now I have been happy in obedience to my bishop, and I had ~ 


never a wish to be otherwise; more than that, I did all I could to remain 
so all my life, and really dreaded this. . .. But as it has been done only 
under necessity, I may hope for proportionate help from the Most High, 
and the Blessed Virgin will not leave me unaided : I chose her feast for my 
consecration.” 


These last words tell the special devotion of his life. At 
Amiens; at school; at St. Sulpice; at Roye with the Ursuline 
nuns, the townsfolk, the soldiers in the hospital ; at the Séminaire 
des Missions Etrangéres; in the far East, buried in an unknown 
land with his poor Coreans—everywhere it was the same. A 
confiding love for “ our good Mother” was his one marked devo- 
tion. He consecrated everything to her. The Coreans among 
their rice-swamps and thatched huts, Christians at the risk of 
torture and death, were enrolled members of the great confrater- 
nity of Mary Immaculate, like the people he had left in the 
peaceful town of Roye. 

It was a hard-working, lonely life, and he spoke of himself so 
little that the priests who came to the hut of the bishop of Acto 
never found out the other secrets of his sanctity. Mgr. Ridel, 
who was one of the three that escaped from the persecution, and 
who was afterwards vicar-apostolic of the country, could tell one 
reminiscence of the days when he was a priest staying with Mgr. 
Davelny: “ When I used to pass the night with him, sleeping in 
the same room and on the same matting, in the morning when I 
woke I would see the bishop on his knees, or very often prostrate 
with his face against the ground, in prayer, not making the least 
noise for fear of waking me.” 

Living among the poorest of an Eastern nation, it was un- 
known whether he practised special austerities ; but harder suf- 
ferings made up the whole of life. ‘What need was there of a 
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hair-shirt,”’ wrote a fellow-missioner, “ when one was obliged al- 
most always to wear the penance of Benedict Labre?” After 
twenty years he had not overcome his natural repugnance to the 
daily food ; or, as he lightly said, he was “ not used to it yet.” It 
was noticed that between his food and that of the poorest of his 
flock there was no difference, except that the dishes were cleaner. 
Rice, salted vegetables, and fish were hardly ever varied by meat, 
except when he tried to make a feast if other priests came, or 
when he was travelling and received hospitality. Laboring on 
in the last stage of bodily suffering and weakness, his need of 
nourishment was extreme. M. Feron, the third who escaped to 
describe Mgr. Davelny’s mission-life, tells how sometimes the 
people of the house would regale him with a canine dish—a thing 
in its very name repulsive to Europeans; the bishop, serving, 
would keep for himself the head, the worst part, and make of it a 
broth which he said he found very sustaining. The Coreans 
were in admiration of his conformity with their life; but from 
such incidents as this we may judge of the extremity of his ex- 
haustion. He was but a wreck of his former self, a broken-down 
man, holding out by the grace of his apostolate and with the last 
strength of that nervous energy and spirit that had sparkled in 
the bright boy of Amiens long ago. 

Grown old before his time, his hair had fallen, his dark beard 
had become long, and he was pale and thin even to emaciation. 
The mountain snows almost blinded his suffering eyes ; he could 
walk but a little distance without painful lameness; when he 
travelled from station to station, riding over the winter white of 
mountain-passes, his servant and comrade had always to tie a 
bandage across his face or he would have fallen in giddiness. 
When guests were in his hut he would give them warning not to 
mind if he had to lie down; there was nothing that could be 
done for-him—it would pass off; and then in the midst of his 
anecdotes of his priestly life long ago at Roye, and talk of his 
old home in France, he would suddenly break off and lie stretch- 
ed upon the matting for four or five minutes, enduring the agony 
of some internal malady, till, saying that it had passed off now, he 
would come back patiently to talk again. Sometimes trying to 
remember a Corean word he deplored that his memory must be 
going, for he knew that word so well once, but now he forgot 
everything ; it was the sad result of five years of internal suffer- 
ing. No wonde: that he dreaded his position as next in succes- 
sion to Mgr. Berneux, feeling that the supreme place would be 
beyond his worn-out strength. No wonder that the cheerful 
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gayety of other days had been almost bruised out of him by la- 
bor, privation, and pain. It was only subdued, not gone; his 
spirit of joy was a divine gift, and it remained to the last. 
Equally inextinguishable was his special love for the home-circle 
far away beyond the years and beyond the seas. He kept the 
feast of his parents’ golden wedding, and wrote to tell them how 
there was a Mass said in the Corea while Amiens was still sleep- 
ing. Father and mother, brother and sisters, and he the apostle, 
who was never to return, had always looked forward with the 
deep instincts of faith to being again a family, bound by holy and 
therefore unbroken ties, amid the greater family of their Father’s 
home. This had been the hope of his father’s farewell letter. 
No doubt their thoughts during the twenty-one years of separa- - 
tion were those that the beautiful French verses expressed for 
another parting : 


“What matters it to pilgrims onward wending 
For time—that little hour—to part in pain? 
Have we not yet beyond the journey’s ending 
A long Eternity to meet again? ”* 


The year 1866 was drawing near, with a great harvest of con- 
versions. In the district near the capital Mgr. Berneux visited 
four of his stations and baptized eight hundred catechumens. On 
his return to Saoul it was “the beginning of the end.” Alarm 
had been caused to the Coreans by the proximity of the Russians 
at the north, the overtures for a commercial treaty, and the ap- 
pearance of a Russian vessel off the coast. An anti-European and 
anti-Christian faction ruled at court; the regent, governing for 
the boy-king, was inclined to be more tolerant, but weak. Act- 
ing without advice and for worldly motives, some tepid Chris- 
tians at court advised the regent to use the influence of the 
European priests to ward off invasion. This at once threw the 
Christians into prominence. The two bishops were summoned 
to the capital ; the momentary hopes of their people did not blind 
them to the danger beyond. The alarm of invasion passed by, 
and then the regent was overruled, the old outcry was raised 
against Christians and foreigners, and edicts that had long been 
in desuetude were published again—strangely like the edicts of 
Diocletian ordering the “Christian sect’ to be blotted out in 
blood. 

* Et qu’importe aprés tout qu’en ce pélerinage 
On se soit un instant plus ou moins écarté 


Pourvu qu’on se trouve au terme du voyage 
On a, pour se revoir, toute une éternité ? 
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Out of the two bishops and ten priests only three were left 
alive, after many sufferings, to tell the tale of that outburst of per- 
secution. As it happened again and again in former years, the 
whole priesthood of the Corea was swept away; but long ere 
now the apostles of the land of martyrs have penetrated again to 
succor their scattered host of confessors, to raise up the lapsed, 
and to spread that Corean Church whose history is written in the 
blood of its faithful people. On the 8th of March, 1866, Mgr. 
Berneux and three of his priests—De Breteniéres, Dorie, and 
Beaulieu—were beheaded after enduring many tortures. On the 
11th two more priests, Pourthié and Petitnicolas, followed to the 
same fate. Mgr. Davelny had now the dignity he had dread- 
ed; but he was only vicar-apostolic for twenty-two days. 

He was seized at Ko-teu-ri, the village where he was laboring 
among the people of the rice-fields. He and the two priests of 
adjacent districts—MM. Aumaitre and Huin—made but little 
attempt at concealment, knowing that ultimate escape was impos- 
sible ; thereby they saved their people from search and pillage, and 
the danger of the fiery trials that might lead to apostasy. The 
Christians already arrested in the short search were set free, ex- 
cept Luc Hoang, the servant of Mgr. Davelny; he refused to 
abandon the captured bishop, whom he regarded both as master 
and father ; and he was taken with him to prison and to death. 

The prisoners were treated with great respect and left un- 
bound. The pagan escort listened to their discourses on the way, 
and answered that religion was good and that they were only 
acting underorders. When some of the searching party began tc 
question Mgr. Davelny about the scarcity of plunder at his house, 
the others silenced them angrily; had not the bishop said that 
his house at Pang-sa-kol was burned down not long ago, and “ do 
you imagine,” they said, “ that the bishop could tellalie?” 

Near the capital the prisoners had to be borne in the criminals’ 
chairs—rough straw seats carried on poles—the Corean substi- 
tute for the prison-van. They wore on the shoulder the red cord 
of culprits and the distinctive head-gear—a yellow hat with a 
hanging brim covering the shoulders. The two other priests let 
it serve as a shelter wherein they might remain recollected, shut- 
ting out the distractions of the journey. But Mgr. Davelny, feel- 
ing that he had to act as a captain and a leader, threw back the 
overshadowing hat to show his fearless looks, and smiled encour- 
agement at the Christian faces among the crowd. A multitude 
thronged round the soldiers, pressing near the bearers of the 
chair-poles, anxious to see those men from the West who had 
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gone veiled in disguise so long. As the procession entered 
Saoul the holy confessors were joyful, as if it was a festive day ; 
and the pagans asked each other what secret had those men that 
they could be happy and content, and even laugh, on their way 
to death. 

Four days they lay in the common prison, where thieves and 
assassins and all the lowest criminals were huddled together in a 
den of vice and misery. There they found the Corean catechist, 
who was afterwards executed with them. Before his judges 
Mgr. Davelny, using his perfect knowledge of the language, 
spoke repeatedly to explain and justify the Christian faith. These 
discourses and his higher position earned for him the largest 
share of tortures. These included the bastinado and piercing 
with sharp points. In the Corea the stroke of the bamboo was an 
infliction of brutal cruelty; the heavy, hollow bamboo was split 
so as to present two sharp edges, inflicting long, . parallel wounds 
with every blow. 

Meanwhile at the palace a troop of sorcerers were plying 
their trade to cure the illness of the boy-king in time for his mar- 
riage. They complained that their charms were counteracted 
by the suffering of the men from the West, and that if blood were 
shed in the capital it would be an evil augury for the royal nup- 
tials. Orders were given to execute the condemned five on the 
promontory of Sou-rieng, a long distance from Saoul. The jour- 
ney was made on horseback. The five victims were wrapped, 
after their many wounds, in thick Corean oiled paper and cloth ; 
they wore the red cord of culprits and the yellow hat hanging 
heavily round head and shoulders. As they traversed the coun- 
try a vast concourse poured from all parts to see them go by, 
and the soldiers escorting them wondered at their outbursts of 
thanksgiving and at the psalms and hymns they chanted to- 
gether. “On the way,” says M. Calais, one of the three priests 
who escaped to describe those last events, “ their faces showed 
unmistakably the great sufferings they had undergone; but be- 
neath all that change there was a marvellous expression of hap- 
piness,”’ 

Then came the supreme day—of all days, it was Good Friday. 
Towards noon all was ready on the level sands within sight of 
the sea. There was the mandarin’s tent, and the long, barbaric 
ranks of Corean soldiery, a barrier of two hundred to keep back 
the excited crowd. In the midst were the guards, the execu- 
tioner, a firing party in case of resistance, and the five condemned 
men—or rather we should say the predestined martyrs—the faith- 
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ful Luc Hoang, the catechist Joseph Tjyang, the priests, Aumai- 
tre and Huin, and the vicar-apostolic of the Corea, Antoine 
Davelny, now forty-eight years old, who in his school-days had 
looked up from a reverie with that ardent word, “ I have chosen 
the Lord for my inheritance !” 

He was the first to suffer. The stroke of the axe failed to 
sever the neck. The executioner turned away to dispute about 
the price of his work, while the bleeding victim lay on the ground 
quivering with agony for ten long minutes. Then two more 
strokes completed the martyrdom; it was said that he had al- 
ready expired. The execution of the four others followed, more 
mercifully swift. 

Whefi the eastern sunlight travelled onward, brightening the 
west, the Good-Friday throng were filling the churches of Amiens. 
The faithful were approaching to venerate the cross, while the 
dead bodies of its five martyrs were lying exposed on the deso- 
late Corean shore, left to the wild dog and the raven. But 
though wild animals and ravens abound on that coast, nothing 
approached to molest the holy dead during the three days’ 
exposure. Then the Christians contrived to bury the bodies 
secretly. That of Luc Hoang was soon removed by pagan rela- 
tives ; but the same Christians who had buried them disinterred 
the other bodies three months later, found them perfect, and re- 
moved them to a safer place, where, being too poor to obtain 
coffins, they laid them on planks in one large grave. In 1882 the 
relics were disinterred and sent across the sea to Nagasaki, 
where the vicar-apostolic of Japan received them as a priceless 
treasure. 

Let us turn back to the old home at Amiens. When the 
bishop came with consolation he saw the mother smile through 
her tears, and the father in his venerable age exclaimed: “Oh! 
what have I done for God that I should be the father of three 
nuns and two priests, one of them a bishop and a martyr?” 
After the arrival of the news the whole city of Amiens kept a 
solemn festival, on the 28th of February, 1867, to commemorate 
the triumph of its martyred son. The streets were draped with 
crimson and white, and crowded even to the roofs. From the 
church of St. Leu, where Antoine Davelny had been baptized, 
had served at the altar, and had said his first Mass, a procession 
wound to the cathedral. The soldiers of the empire lined the 
route to do honor to the festival of the church, and troops of 
cavalry headed and closed the succession of almost endless ranks. 
Acolytes, confraternities ; the religious orders of women and the 
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white cornettes of St. Vincent’s daughters; religious orders of 
men—brown Franciscans, Jesuits who claimed the hero of the day 
for his first school-days and First Communion; youths of the 
seminaries of St. Riquier who honored a comrade; ecclesiastics in 
endless defile of white and black ; seventeen mitred bishops and 
two cardinals, blessing the kneeling throng as they passed—it was 
a pageant never to be forgotten. Banners and gleaming red and 
white could add but little to the magnificence of the vast cathe- 
dral, the largest in all France; it was crowded from end to end 
for the High Mass, filled by a multitude whose movements are 
said to have surged like the sound of the sea. Mgr. Mermillod, 
himself a future confessor, addressed to them the panegyric be- 
ginning with the words: “ You shall receive the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and you shall be witnesses unto me even to the ehds 
of the earth.” Among that multitude two venerable figures were 
present. The church and all Amiens were giving glory for a 
martyr’s victory, and listening knelt the father and the mother. 
This is but the beginning of the history of Antoine Davelny. 
His inheritance is for ever; our blindness cannot follow beyond 
its bright threshold. Even in this world he has “a goodly heri- 
tage.” Japan has now its bishops, its native priests, even a 
church on the very site of the martyrdoms outside Nagasaki. 
Western civilization is spreading with freedom of commerce. 
May we not hope that ere long the Corea will reap the harvest 
sown by its galaxy of unnumbered martyrs? Already there 
seems to be the dawn of a better day. Taking the latest account 
from the Missions Catholiques, January 1, 1886, we read: “ During 
last year the Corea has enjoyed peace, and, while the missionaries 
carry on their hidden ministry, it continues to be a fruitful soil. 
The government of the king seems inclined to tolerance, and be- 
fore long let us hope the Corean Church will come out of the 
catacombs to shine in the open day.” Doubtless the chief names 
of its martyrs will be raised for veneration. Though it be in 
years far off, let us trust the time will yet be when the poor 
Coreans will assemble in the churches of their own land for the 
splendor of the Christian sacrifice. Then will the face of An- 
toine Davelny look down upon his children of the future from 
public altars—that face with its piquancy of individual character, 
its thin, earnest features, its gravity so quick to smile with mirth 
of lips and eyes. Our days have brought vast changes to Japan; 
why should not other days work wonders for the Corea, and un- 
veil its heroes, with the heavenly aurenle and the martyr’s palm, 
over the new altars of a free and open land? 
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IT is an ascertained fact that the population of France is 
on the decrease. Thoughtful and learned men there have writ- 
ten, and others in legislative assemblies have spoken, about this 
national evil and how to remedy it.* In a dissertation of Dr. 
Bancel, of Toul, published in 1875, he showed that the average 
annual ratio of births in France is one to every forty of the popu- 
lation, while it is one to twenty-two in Russia, one to twenty- 
six in Prussia, and one to thirty in England. Another statisti- 
cian has pointed out that in Germany the average number of 
children per household is six, against one and one-half in 
France; that is, one household in the former has as many chil- 
dren, in average, as four households in the latter country. He 
goes on to estimate, on the basis of statistics of the present day, 
that at the beginning of the next century France will have, 
for national defence; only forty millions of subjects to oppose to 
about sixty millions of Germans and one hundred and twenty 
millions of Russians! This may well be considered an alarming 
prospect. 

The decrease in population above mentioned is traceable to 
two principal causes. In the classes living in easy circumstances, 
and therefore able to give their children all the care needed to 
raise them, households have few children or often none at all. 
Such was not the case in olden times. On the other hand, in 
the households of the laboring classes, which are far more fruit- 
ful, children are subject to a great mortality, which parents, in 
consequence of the greater or less poverty in which they live 
and of the pressure of necessity to earn a livelihood, find them- 
selves unable, without assistance, to prevent. The deplorable 
general practice of putting children out to nurse still prevails, 
and extensively, in France, although distinguished medical men of 
late years in their writings have strongly condemned it. Their 
aggregated views have been formulated in this conclusion: 
“ L’allaitement maternel est d’intérét général.”+ It is estimated 
that in Paris over twenty-five thousand infants are put out to 

* The writer of this article has derived his information from the two following works: Des 
Créches, ou moyen de diminuer la mistre en augmentant la population, by J, B. F. Marbeau, 
Paris, 1845 ; and De /a Conservation des enfants par les Creches et de Putilité générale de ces 


institutions, by Trigaut de Beaumont, Paris, 1882, 
+ “It is of public interest that mothers should nurse their own children.” 
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nurse. Careful researches have established the fact that while 
only five and ten per cent. of infants nursed by their mothers 
die between one day and one year old, the mortality among 
children put out to nurse is, in certain parts of France, as high - 
during the same period as forty per cent., and in others it 
reaches as high as fifty and seventy per cent. The average mor- 
tality among children one year old and under in France is eight- 
een per cent., and the annual aggregate mortality among them 
is stated to be nearly one hundred and seventy-five thousand! 
A medical man and philanthropist, Dr. Isarié, an old member of 
the council of the Société des Créches, was led, in consideration of 
these facts, to advisedly declare “gue le mal causé a l’espice hu- 
maine par le fatal métier des nourrices est st grand que Malthus lut 
méme aurait pali devant l'effet de ce mal.” * In France female la- 
bor finds very wide and diversified employment. It is estimated 
that in Paris eighty thousand women are away from their homes 
all day earning a livelihood, and the course usually followed by 
those having infants or very young children is to confide them 
to the care of other women, called gardeuses or sevreuses (keepers 
or weaners), who charge fourteen sous a day for the care of each 
child. These establishments, called garderies, had, as far back as 
1828, become so unhealthy for children, and the care given in 
them was so far below what it should be, that the then prefect 
of police, M. de Belleyme, issued an ordinance requiring them 
to obtain permits, and subjecting them to the surveillance of 
special inspectors. But very many of them carried on their 
business clandestinely and avoided the inspection of the police. 
But the intensity of the evil, as happens in many cases, brought 
about charitable inspiration, and through it the beginning of a 
remedy so greatly needed. Under charitable direction and pa- 
tronage why might a garderie not become a precious institution? 
So the Marquise de Pastoret thought in 1801 in consequence of 
what she had observed during her charitable visits among the 
homes of the laboring poor. Compassionating the condition of 
the children whose mothers had to leave them to go to work, she 
founded a day-nursery for children under fifteen months. Some ac- 
count of it has been given in a previous number of this magazine. 
But it ended in a failure.t In 1844 M. J. B. Firmin Marbeau, 
deputy mayor of the first arrondissement of Paris, was on a com- 
mittee having in charge to report generally on the sad/es d’asile of 


* “That the evil caused to the human species by the fatal recourse to hired nurses is so 
great that the contemplation of its effects would have made even Malthus turn pale.” 
+ See May number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, page 188, 
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his district, and he drew up the report, in which he did full justice 
to the admirable work done by them. He was led to thought- 
fully consider how far the children of the poor were then assisted 
and provided for by the public: from two to six years of age in 
the asi/es, from six to thirteen in the primary schools, and there- 
after in the classes for adults. But why not do something for 
children under two years, and even while in the cradle? What 
became of these when their mothers were away from home earn- 
ing their daily bread? Here was manifestly a field for charitable 
efforts, and M. Marbeau set to work to study the facts of the dis- 
tress which he suspected to exist, being firmly determined to try 
what could be done to alleviate it. The narrative of what he ac- 
cordingly did is best given in his own words: 





“I took the addresses of a few mothers of families whose names were in 
the records of the assisted poor, and I began my inquiry in the faudourg 
of Chaillot. Way back in a rear yard, infectious and abounding in stench, 
I called out for Madame Gérard, a washerwoman. She came down to me 
to save me from going up-stairs to her lodgings, which she said were too 
filthy to be seen. She carried in her arms a newly-born infant, and she led 
another child, eighteen months old, by the hand. ‘Madame, you have three 
children; where is the third?’ ‘He is in the aséiz, sir.’ ‘Is he well taken 
care of there?’ ‘Oh! yes, indeed, sir, What a blessing to poor mothers 
are these asz/es/’ ‘You are a washerwoman and work far from here ; what 
becomes of these two infants while you are away?’ ‘I take them out to be 
kept.’ ‘How much do you have to pay?’ ‘ Fourteen sous [fourteen cents] 
aday.’ ‘Fourteen sous for both?’ ‘No, indeed, sir; fourteen sous for each 
—eight sous for care and six sous for food. If I supply the food I pay only 
eight sous.’ ‘ What are your daily earnings?’ ‘Two francs; but I do not 
get work every day.’ I hurried to the sevreuse and found her at home 
minding three little children on the bare tiled floor of a squalid-looking 
room. ‘Is not your name, madame, on the books of the bureau of charita- 
ble relief?’ ‘Yes, sir; here is my card.” ‘Have you duly notified the po- 
lice department that you mind children?’ ‘No, sir.” ‘How many children 
have you usually to mind?’ ‘Five or six; but the asz/e interferes greatly 
with my business.’ ‘How much is paid you for each child?’ ‘Eight sous 
for minding and six sous for feeding it.’ ‘Who furnishes the linen?’ ‘The 
mother brings in the morning what will be needed for the day, and when 
she calls for her child she carries away the soiled linen.’ ‘And how is the 
nursling fed?’ ‘Its mother comes and nurses it during her meal-times.’” 


After witnessing what has just been related M. Marbeau 
made up his mind that what this poor gardeuse was doing could 
be also done, and in a far better way, by charitable means. He 
laid a plan for the establishment of the institution of which he 
had conceived the idea before the Bureau de Brenfaisance (bureau 
for relieving the condition of the poor) of his district. The mat- 
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ter was referred to a committee. M. Marbeau drew up its re- 
port, in which he demonstrated that poor mothers situated such 
as the one he had visited imperatively needed assistance in the 
care of their children; that this assistance could be afforded 
through a charitable institution to be called a creche; that the 
expense of carrying it on could be met by charging each mother 
fifty centimes (ten cents) per day for the care of her child; that 
the cost of equipping the premises could be provided for by 
appeals to the charitable, by appropriations which might be 
reasonably expected to be obtained from the city, and by a 
collection to be taken up at a sermon in behalf of the charity. 
No more appropriate name could have possibly been selected. 
Creche means a manger. The first bed on this earth in which 
the infant Jesus was laid was a manger. The bureau did not 
consider itself warranted to undertake officially the proposed pri- 
vate charity, but nearly all the members put down their names for 
subscriptions and thus became its first founders. Madame Car- 
mer, well known to the poor of the faudourg of Chaillot, headed 
the list and consented to act as directress and treasurer of the 
undertaking. The curé of Chaillot spoke warmly in commenda- 
tion of it in his church and took upa collection in aid. The 
queen of France, ever zealous in promoting good works, from 
which she sought consolation for the recent loss of her son, the 
Duke of Orleans, completed, in her name and his, the sum need- 
ed to make a satisfactory beginning. M. Marbeau notified the 
Prefect of the Seine, the Minister of the Interior, and the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction of his project, and invited their assist- 
ance. He also asked permission from the Prefect of Police, 
which was promptly granted as soon as, upon examination, the 
premises selected were found to be healthy. On the 14th of No- 
vember of that same year the first créche was opened and blessed. 
Twelve cradles, a few chairs, a few small arm-chairs, a picture of 
Christ, and a framed copy of regulations were all the furniture 
provided, at an expense not exceeding 360 francs ($72). A pros- 
pectus of the work was drawn up and published with editorial 
notices in all the newspapers. The Abbé Coquereau, an eminent 
preacher of that day, preached an eloquent sermon in behalf of 
the charity. The archbishop of Paris was present on the occa- 
sion. The collection taken up amounted, inclusive of the gifts of 
the king, Louis Philippe, the queen, and the princesses, to 5219.45 
francs. Paris is a metropolis abounding in pleasures and amuse- 
ments of all sorts, which throngs of visitors from all parts of 
the world come to enjoy; but it is also very prominent for its 
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numerous and praiseworthy charities. Public attention, having 
been thus called to the créche and to the excellent object it had 
in view, was prompt to sympathize with the sad destitution which 
stood in so great need of relief. Visitors called in between two 
and three P.M., when the infants were being nursed by their now 
happy mothers, and were impressed by the touching spectacle. 
Gifts of money, linen, and other things needed began to flow in 
abundantly. The founders, finding themselves getting along so 
much better than their highest expectations, undertook to open 
two more créches in the same arrondissement. These were also 
successful, and in the year following the plan to erect a building 
specially for the purpose, a model créche, was considered, and 
two eminent architects of the day gave their services gratuitous- 
ly. In 1847 the Société des Créches was formed, and thereafter 
the charity continued to steadily increase and prosper. In 1882 
it had reached a condition of well-founded success which may be 
described as follows. There were thirty-three créches in the city 
of Paris proper, harboring annually forty-five hundred children, 
and fourteen in the dan/ieue, or environs; one hundred and eight- 
een had been established throughout departments of France 
other than that of the Seine, and three in the province of Algeria. 
The harboring and care afforded by them, which is expressed by 
the aggregate number of days’ care and attenaance given per 
single child, foots up as follows: 


EXPENSES, DAYS’ CARE AND ATTENDANCE, 
CreCres Mi POTD... . cece. ccss 171,386.26 185,657 
«in the banlieue......... 46,808.84 51,651 
“ elsewhere in France... 482,664.27 851,069 
A er ee 23,441.38 20,902 
Total francs....... . 724,300.75 1,109,279 


The societies for the protection of children in Lyons, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Rouen, and Tours—Lyons being foremost—have been 
very active in promoting the foundation of these institutions in 
their respective cities. There is still need for many more, and 
the Minister of the Interior, by his circular of March 3, 1883, 
invited the attention of the general and municipal councils to in- 
quiry into the subject, in order to ascertain the extent of this 
want in their respective localities and the best way to provide 
for it. At first there was a cry of opposition against the créches 
on the ground that infantile diseases would be likely to be propa- 
gated by gathering together many children in that way. This 
objection was taken up so widely that, on the 13th of May, 1853, 
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the Minister of the Interior felt it his duty to call on the Board of 
Public Health of the department of the Seine to examine into the 
subject and report. This was done by acommittee of seven mem- 
bers, all eminent medical men, who, after a very careful and minute 
inquiry into all the facts involved, reported favorably to the créches 
and adversely to the apprehensions which had been current in the 
public mind. These findings later on, in 1870, were confirmed 
by the report of Dr. Delpech, one of the most eminent members 
of the Academie de Médecine, who was called upon by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction to prosecute a similar inquiry. Ex- 
perience has since fully demonstrated the correctness of the con- 
clusions arrived at in the matter by medical experts. 

The créches are now classified as urbaines, rurales, and industrt- 
elles. The first are established in cities or towns, the second in the 
country, and the last by manufacturers, in their mills or works, for 
the benefit of the women in theiremploy. Of these, sixteen to 
twenty in number, two have been founded by firms pretty well 
known in the United States—Messrs. Seydoux, Sieber & Co., 
spinners, at the Cateau, near Valenciennes, and M. Menier, 
chocolate manufacturer, at Noisiel (Seine et Marne). Of the 
urbaines some are of municipal foundation, others are reconnues 
a’utilité publigque—that is, recognized by governmental decree as 
institutions of public utility ; this confers upon them by French 
law a special corporate existence and corporate rights. The 
buildings have been constructed in most cases on carefully- 
studied plans, and all possible care taken to adapt them to the 
wants of the inmates and to meet all sanitary requirements. The 
management of the créches is confided to a consetl d’administration 
(board of managers), assisted by a medical committee, who give 
their services gratuitously. The former appoints a committee of 
lady patronesses, who have their separate organization and su- 
pervise the in-door business of the créche in accordance with its 
regulations, of which the main ones may be very briefly stated as 
follows: The children harbored must be in health, over fifteen 
days or under three years old, and are not admitted until after 
they have passed medical inspection. Their name, place and 
date of birth, the occupation and residence of their parents, and 
the daily attendance of each child is carefully recorded. Parents 
of children that have not been vaccinated must allow them to be 
vaccinated at such time as the examining physician (who attends 
daily) may decide. The mothers of the children must be of good 
character and work for a living away from their homes. But il- 
legitimate children are not excluded in cases where the mother’s 
VOL. XLIII.—26 
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care of her child and her behavior otherwise justify its admis. 
sion. Mothers that nurse their children must come at least twice 
a day to doit. They are instructed from time to time about the 
care to be taken for the health and well-being of their children. 
The créches are exclusively attended to by women. They open at 
5.30 A.M. and close at 8.30 P.M., and are closed on Sundays and legal 
holidays. No child is ever allowed to spend the night there, nor 
to remain if it becomes sick and the physician orders its removal. 
Each derceuse has charge of not more than six babies, and each 
gardeuse looks after not more than twelve children from eighteen 
months to three years old, under the general direction of a su- 
perintendent. Some créches are directed by religious, others by 
lay women. The usual charge per day for each child is in Paris 
twenty centimes (four cents), and thirty centimes (six cents) for 
two brothers or two sisters. But exceptionally no charge is 
made if the parents are too poor to pay any. In England 
the usual daily charge per child is fourpence sterling (eight 
cents); in some places it is five or six pence (ten or twelve cents). 
The nurslings, their mothers that come to nurse them, children 
that are just learning to walk, and those that are more advanced, 
are each kept separate in rooms provided for them 

The good done in France through the créches has led to their 
subsequent adoption in other countries. According to the only 
statistics at present available, they have been established in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Glasgow, Lisbon, even’ in Athens, and through- 
out Belgium and Germany, usually in localities where there are 
manufactories employing female labor. In Belgium they are 
known as créches-écoles gardiennes; in Germany as Krippen an- 
stalten. From the aggregate experience of all this fact is demon- 
strated, and has been asserted by the Hygienic Congress held in 
Brussels in 1876: that, if properly managed, they conduce towards 
reducing the mortality among the children of the poor under 
three years of age, and towards improving the health and con- 
stitutions of such as are placed under their daily care. Dr. 
Alexander McCook Weir, of Nottingham, published in 1882 
a pamphlet in which he strongly advocates the establishment 
throughout England, under governmental sanction and control, 
of créches on the model of those now existing in Belgium. 

Some attempts have been made to introduce them in the city 
of New York, but in every case in combination on the same 
premises with an asi/e. They are known as day-nurseries. Five 
have been founded by Episcopalians, of which one has been closed, 
one by the City Missions (Protestant), another by an association 
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of Protestant ladies, and another by a lady from Boston, born in 
France, who herself bears nearly all the expense of maintaining it. 
All work at a disadvantage because they occupy hired private 
dwelling-houses not adapted for the purpose of the charity. The 
Virginia Day-Nursery, founded by the City Missions, is closed 
pending the erection of an entirely new building constructed ac- 
cording to a special plan. There are not many babies, hardly 
twelve, in any of these nurseries, and none are nursed by their 
mothers; all are brought up on the bottle. The Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital, Fifty-first Street and Lexington Avenue, also 
professes to take the daily care of infants whose parents labor 
away from home. The writer has not heard of any day-nurse- 
ries of Catholic foundation. 

The French benevolent associations in the city of New York 
have unitedly established two asz/es, strictly on the French plan, 
for the reception of children from three to six years old. They 
have been wholly equipped with furniture brought from France ; 
French is the only language spoken and taught inthem. The 
children get a bowl of good soup with bread from 11.30 A.M. to 
12 M., and they are fed again before leaving. But the very sad 
feature in their management is that they get no elementary reli- 
gious teaching whatever. This is attempted to be justified on the 
ground of the great diversity of religious belief which prevails in 
the community. But that difficulty has been readily got over in 
France. 

There can be no doubt that créches are needed in the city of 
New York, and probably also in other large cities of the United 
States ; and that if properly established and directed, and avail- 
ing themselves of the accumulated experience to be had in Paris 
and in other cities of Europe, they could be of great assistance to. 
the poor and do much good among them. 
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WHETHER we view education in its relation to the culture of 
the human mind or consider it in its influence on human happi- 
ness, whether we discuss its bearings on religion or regard it 
solely in connection with the interests of the state, there is no 
other subject which can at all approach it in importance. 

Nor is there any other subject about which so much has been 
said and written for the last sixty years. This interminable talk- 
ing and this voluminous writing may have been for good or ill, 
or may, to a great extent, have fallen to the ground as “ flat, stale, 
and unprofitable” in style if not in substance. But the fact that 
the talk and the writing still go on proves that, in contrast to 
many another topic which, like the grass of the field, is to-day, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, the interest excited by edu- 
cation is perennial. Neither writers nor readers appear as yet 
to have grown weary of the theme. And the directors of the 
Louisiana Educational Society, not to be behind the progressive 
people of other sections of the country, have endeavored, by seek- 
ing the best original essays on the subject, “ to induce more care- 
ful thinking on public education and obtain the most practical 
thought on this line.” 

What, then, is this which retains an undying interest for the 
changeable minds and tastes of the multitude? What is its de- 
finition and wherein does its wonderful influence consist? Why 
have the noblest hearts and brightest minds, the “ unnamed 
demigods,” amongst us devoted themselves to the diffusion of 
what they judge to be the best and truest principles of educa- 
tion? Why have the masses given over their children to the 
state, which undertakes, by the substitution of knowledge for 
ignorance, to produce harmony and brotherly love between such 
discordant and often hostile elements? The few—the chosen few, 
perhaps—have refused to tread in the broad ways, to follow the 
irresponsible crowds, lest in so doing they might sacrifice their 
little ones to Moloch. These, with the courage of their convic- 


* This essay was written in response to an invitation from the Louisiana Educational So- 
ciety, and was read before that body. The society requested permission to publish it in pam- 
phlet form, but the author preferred to make it public through the medium of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 
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tions, have been willing to incur the ignominious distinction of 
being placed in the category of the narrow-minded, ignorant 
men and women who fall behind the age because conscience, 
which, when evil is presented, makes cowardsof all who have not 
yet deadened its stings—a blessed cowardice—will not allow 
them to bow before the image of the hydra. 

What, then, is education, and how can we educate our chil- 
dren so that, like the children of the valiant woman, they may 
one day rise up and call us blessed ? 


Education by the very etymology of the word, e ducere, means 
a leading out, a gradual unfolding, of the powers of the mind, as 
a rosebud, by the growth and opening of its exquisitely delicate 
leaves, becomes, through some occult or almost insensible pro- 
cess of nature, a full-blown rose, and thus attains its perfection as 
a flower. It is a common mistake to confound education with 
mere instruction. A youth may be well instructed without be- 
ing well educated. To-day, after the ubiquitous schoolmaster 
has been “ abroad” for several generations, well-instructed men 
and women ought to be numerous. But who will look out upon 
the world at large, or study it in its truthful mirror, the daily 
press, and say that well-educated people, old or young, are, like 
wisdom, “ easily found” by those who seek them ? 

The real end of education, properly and worthily so called, is, 
we must bear in mind, not the bestowal of a definite amount 
of learning. This is even a secondary consideration with a 
genuine educator. Its main object is to fit the young for earth 
without wzfitting them for heaven; to direct the whole bent of 
their nature towards the higher, not the lower, aspirations. The 
soul must be trained to truth and the muscles to the endurance 
of fatigue. The plastic mind of the child must be moulded to 
virtue while the intellect absorbs knowledge. Thus will educa- 
tion become, what in its highest sense it must ever be, a lever 
more powerful than the lever of Archimedes, able to lift man- 
kind from earth to heaven. 

The cultivation of the intellect, when rightly carried on, opens 
to us new vistas of happiness, makes us more intelligent citizens, 
and enables us to fulfil with a higher degree of excellence the 
duties laid upon us by our heavenly Father. Therefore educa- 
tion excludes no species of literature, art, or science, although in 
individual cases it judges what branches are essential and what 
are likely to prove useless. It will not, for example, compel a 
pupil who has no ear for music to waste, in vain efforts to acquire 
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that heavenly art, valuable hours which form a large fraction of 
life. It will not urge a color-blind scholar to spend days over 
flower-painting or chenille embroidery, or one who cannot be 
taught to draw a straight line to go lamely through a series of 
patent drawing-books. Nor will it ride a universal hobby, or 
make attempts, always abortive, to put every foot into the same 
slipper. It is too unmistakably on the side of common sense to 
insist that, because some special study has been found beneficial 
to a few, its attainment should be made obligatory upon all. It 
is distinguished by justice and impartiality ; it makes its votaries 
strong and serious, and endeavors to adapt them to the state in 
life to which a wise Providence has called them. It never con- 
sents to a compromise of its rights, nor does it amalgamate with 
evil, however speciously presented. It defines its position ex- 
actly, and its voice has no uncertain sound; for it knows well 
that temporizing is unworthy of a great mind or a great cause. 
Though essentially progressive, it does not blindly follow the 
spirit of the age, but teaches what the times, respective positions 
in life, and individual capacities point out as likely to be most 
useful in particular cases. 

Genuine education will not sharpen the wits and neglect the 
heart, or develop the physique and ignore the mind. It is not 
above considering whether a pupil whose school-days must 
necessarily be few should not eschew such studies as might be 
expected to prove unprofitable in after-life. It will not be satis- 
fied that its disciples acquire learning without the remotest idea 
as to how that learning is to be applied to the business of every- 
day life. It will set experience beside erudition. For as it is 
what we assimilate rather than the amount of food we take into 
the system that sustains our bodies in the exercise of their func- 
tions, so it is the knowledge which we apply to practical pur- 
poses that is of greatest utility to us. 

Education brings us in contact with the great minds of every 
age, and teaches us how to value their splendid qualities while 
avoiding their errors. It engenders respect for the opinions of 
others, and a wise tolerance of different views when no sacrifice 
of duty or principle is involved. Finally, and chiefly, all true 
education is founded and grounded upon the immortal ethics of 
the Ten Commandments. Consequently, while instructing us in 
literature, science, or art, it insists that we be honest and honor- 
able, truthful and God-fearing, frugal and industrious; that we 
dread a stain upon our conscience more than a stain upon our 
garments ; and that, while cultivating to the utmost the purity 
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of language which is now so rare as to seem in many cases little 
more than a tradition, we must be far more afraid of uttering an 
untruth than of perpetrating a solecism, of wronging our neigh- 
bor in person, property, or character than of failing to achieve 
the highest standard in mathematics or geology or classics. 

Let every faculty of the mind and every power of the body 
be cultivated and developed to the utmost. Let us all become 
linguists equal to Mezzofanti, if we have the ability. Let all who 
can do so rival the great masters in music. Let our trills put to 
shame the warblings of the singing-birds; our hands form lines 
and figures of beauty which will recall those wondrous artists of 
the dark (?) ages who have had no successors. Let our souls, 
flooded with beauty, transfer our ideals to the cold, hard marble ; 
let the Muse fill our hearts with poesy and touch our lips with 
the gift of song. Let our minds rival the angelic spirits in 
breadth, and depth, and penetration, and innate loveliness. For 
whatever gifts make our souls resplendent have come to us from 
the bountiful hand of our beneficent Creator, and should flow to 
him as the rivers to the sea. “What have I that I have not re- 
ceived?” And therefore “all things, my Beloved, the old and 
the new, I have kept for thee.” God wishes us to use every gift 
of intellect within our ken for his glory, our own benefit, and the 
good of our fellow-creatures. But whatever we learn or teach 
or do, the basis, the sustenance, and the crown of our lives must 
be obedience to the laws of Him who created us. 

Once upon a time but little learning entered into the people’s 
curriculum. Yet if the Ten Commandments were studied and 
practised the youth in the schools were chaste and holy in thought, 
and faithful and honest in word and deed. A foundation was 
laid for the broad principles of truth and honor, for a fitting ap- 
preciation of one’s own rights, and a sensitiveness of justice as 
regards the rights of others. Zealots, anxious to introduce spe- 
cial studies irrespective of such controlling circumstances as ca- 
pacity and utility, might regret at the public examinations to find 
conic sections and animal biology represented by zero on the pro- 
grammes. But if they were upright men, men of high principle, 
they would rejoice to think the pupils had been so trained with 
reference to moral rectitude that they might not unreasonably 
be expected to grow up men and women of integrity, whose 
word would be as good as their oath, whose promise would be 
equal to a bond, who would be faithful to God and perform hon- 
estly and well whatever duties they assumed in relation to their 
fellow-beings. The prevalence of crime, especially of such crime 
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as can be committed only by the educated, proves that these prin- 
ciples are not inculcated successfully, if at all, in the common 
schools. 


It is certain that whatever education most of the youth of 
this State receive is given them in the public or common schools. 
Girls and boys will tell you they spend in them periods of the 
most precious season of life, which they vaguely estimate as 
“years and years.” The State Superintendent reports one hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand children and youths enrolled in all 
schools, and estimates that about five-sixths are in the public 
schools. But as school statistics, outside of the towns and cities, 
are mere approximations, the above numbers cannot be given as 
accurate.* What is certain is that a large majority of the chil- 
dren of the State receive their education in the public schools; 
with what results as to general scholarship cannot easily be told 
in a single essay. But there is one subject that ought to be well 
taught everywhere—namely, the vernacular. I trust I shall not 
be accused of exaggeration when [ say that it is almost as rare to 
find a pupil who speaks English correctly as it is to find a black 
swan out of Australia. Graduates whose attention has never 
been distracted from the “ pure well of English undefiled” by 
application to foreign tongues have made the double negative 
and other phrases like the following “familiar to my ears as 
household words”: 

Them dresses ; will | go? I didn’t ’ave no time; it don’t mat- 
ter; between you and /; I would ha’ went; he shall marry next 
week ; I done wrote the letter; who did you give it to? 

This glaring incorrectness of colloquial speech passes to writ- 
ten language. And the relation between spoken and written 
words, which old-fashioned people style spelling, is based rather 
upon phonetic principles unconsciously applied than upon the 
rules of orthography as exemplified in our standard authors. 

“ Two things,” says Mr. Carr, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in California, “are especially to be noted in our popu- 
lar school education: it usually leads to no interest in literature 
or acquaintance with it, nor to any sense of the value of history 
to modern men—a serious defect ; and its most general character 
and result are a distaste for manual labor.” The New Orleans 
* In one establishment with which the writer is connected, in a country parish of Louisiana, 
the only one in which French is still generally spoken, there are two hundred and fifty pupils 
attending school for about ten months of the year. In the public school of the same place, open 


for four or five months, there are never more than twenty or thirty children, The statistics of 
the former school have never been called for. 
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Times. Democrat, February 7, 1886, honestly affirms that “ what is 
needed in New Orleans, and indeed in American, society is not a 
literary but a grammar class.” The Picayune, February 21, 1886, 
says: “ The New Orleans girls . . . enunciate badly . . . chat- 
ter rather more than they talk, and read nothing at all beyond 
novels and magazines. In nothing are they more deficient than 
their ‘ parts of speech,’ with shaky grammar or inelegant phrase.” 
And if the girls are badly educated the boys will never find it 
out. The writer, who has lived in the North and West as well 
as in the South, finds the people of the South, so far as her expe- 
rience goes, as correct on these points as dwellers in other sec- 
tions, if not more so. Of course there are finely-educated people 
everywhere, but they are in the minority. 
Any educated person accustomed to treat with many people 
and to receive many letters will endorse the opinions expressed in 
the above dailies. I do not allude here to French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, or German; these may now be regarded as relegated to the 
domain of accomplishments. But I can say from experience that 
when I hear people speak correctly as to grammar, and with pro- 
priety and elegance as to diction or choice of words, I note the 
fact as something rather unusual. And when I receive a letter 
faultless as to spelling, composition, or construction, it is some- 
thing to converse about. Correctness, understand. For there 
is here no question of a keen, vigorous, eloquent style, which 
comes partly from high culture, but chiefly from gifts of nature. 
Certainly, our educators appear to have labored in the cause with 
a zeal worthy of better literary results. A general absence of a 
taste for reading is another curious consequence of the “ univer- 
sal education” about which we hear so much. The daily paper 
seems to satisfy all the literary aspirations of the majority. Find 
out those among your acquaintance who really study and value 
the classical literature of their own or any other language, and 
you may be congratulated if you cannot count them on your 
fingers. 


Now, if public-school education has done so little for many of 
its votaries intellectually, let us see whether, by some benevolent 
law of compensation, it has advanced them morally inversely to 
its failure to elevate them under its literary aspect. Unhappily, 
moral advancement has not been promoted in the communities 
which have been longest under its sway ; reliable statistics prove 
them to have, not a monopoly of virtue, but a monopoly of cor- 
Tuption. “ Vice,” says Richard Grant White in the Morti A meri- 
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can Review, December, 1880, “ has increased almost paré passu with 
the development of the public-school system, which, instead of 
lifting the masses, has given us in their place a nondescript, hy- 
brid class, unfit for professional or mercantile life, unwilling, and 
almost unable, to be farmers or artisans.” Insanity and immorality 
are less common in proportion to population in the “ illiterate” 
Southern States than in New England, which has made a god of 
godless education : “ These be thy gods, O Israel!” 

“No man,” says a recent number of the New York £xfress, 
“can be a good citizen if he is morally corrupt. In that case his 
power for evil is almost directly proportioned to his intelligence. 
The public-school system is not simply non-religious—it may be, 
if administered by teachers of the wrong sort, positively irreli- 
gious ; and one cannot blame the Roman Catholics for building paro- 
chial schools of their own and sending thetr children there rather than 
to our godless public schools.” * 

The same authority goes on to say that there are between 
five hundred and seven hundred thousand children in the State 
of New York alone “ who are not reached by any form of reli- 
gious instruction or good moral training.” 

Because common-school education has never been so general 
in the South as in the North, has never, for example, attained the 
prominence in New Orleans that it has in Boston, it has been 
less deleterious in its moral effects in Louisiana than in Massa- 
chusetts. It must also be admitted that, with the Catholic reli- 
gion, the founders of Louisiana planted the zdea of purity which 
exists in a very special manner wherever the Blessed Mother of 
God is venerated. Nor should we forget that the chief, if not 
the only, teachers of the women of Louisiana for the first century 
of its existence were religious who had consecrated their vir- 
ginity to God. Hence the most aggressive Louisianian could 
not write of his native State as competent authorities write of 
Massachusetts. Dr. J. H. Kellogg asserts that crime “ threatens 
the very existence” of the commonwealth. Another celebrated 
physician, Dr. R. J. Storer, gives a sad prominence to the well- 
known fact that “increase of population is limited almost wholly 
to the foreign element.” Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, shows 


that, apart from such increase, “the population of Massachusetts 


is really decreasing.” Indeed, many parts of New England are 
afflicted with what is called “the evil of depopulation,” and there 
are many schools in that region whose average attendance is less 
than a dozen scholars. 
* The italics are ours, 
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The relation of education to crime in Louisiana is far from 
being such as the promoters of mere secular education can rea- 
sonably boast of; at no other period of her history has she seen 
so many embezzlers and defaulters, so much corruption in high 
places, so much dishonesty in legal and municipal business, and 
such abundance of fraud inevery department. In social life, if we 
can credit the lights of society, never before were deceit, hard- 
heartedness, utter prostration before wealth, fashion, and every 
form of worldliness so rampant. Commercially, never were the 
relations between labor and capital so unsatisfactory, not to say 
inhuman, as is evidenced by frequent strikes and upheavals and 
in many other less emphatic ways. 

How many really honest, liberal, truthful, charitable persons 
do you know to any one of whom you would fearlessly trust 
your secrets, your property, your life? If the Almighty offered 
to save New Orleans trom destruction, as in case of the cities of 
the plain, for sake of fifty such, could you find them among your 
acquaintances? If you could, Heaven be praised! And may 
they fructify among us as a good seed! But I rather think that 
Governor McEnery might address the teachers of Louisiana as 
Governor Brown addressed the Teachers’ Convention at St. 


Louis : 


“It is a very customary declaration to pronounce that education is the 
great safeguard of republics against the decay of virtue and the reign of 
immorality. Yet facts will scarcely bear out the proposition. The highest 
civilizations, ancient and modern, have sometimes been the most flagitious. 
Nowadays, certainly, your prime rascals have been educated rascals.” 


Yes, to live by one’s wits; to regard duties as optiopal; to 
have an unwholesome fear of the pickaxe and the shovel, the 
broom and the wash-board, the ironing-table and the cook-stove ; to 
find idleness, gambling, cheating, forgery more to one’s taste than 
honest labor, is a state of things not entirely unknown in the ro- 
mantic region which La Salle called by the sweet-sounding name, 
Louisiana. And inside the prison-walls, as the writer knows 
from personal experience gained by visiting prisons and convers- 
ing with their unfortunate inmates, it is not the booby or the 
dunce that predominates, but the keen-witted knave, whose intel- 
lect has been polished at the expense of heart and conscience, and 
Whose chief regret is that his nefarious plans and projects have 
come to naught. 


It is pleasant to take mild views, but it is misleading to look 
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at things through the prism of self-conceit. The first step to- 
wards righting a wrong is to see and admit that it és a wrong, for 
there is a wonderful remedial power in truth. Let us, then, 
frankly own that education, apart from the theory and practice 
of the laws of God, has done little or nothing to eliminate crime 
in Louisiana or elsewhere. As to religion, the editor of the New 
York Methodist calls the public schools “ hot-beds of infidelity ” ; 
as to morality, M. W. Hazen tells us in the Boston Journal of 
Education, March 17, 1881, that they are “ dangerous to the fami- 
ly, the state, and the nation.” It would be impossible that such 
a system could eradicate crime. But could a just method be re- 
duced to practice for educating not merely the intellect or the 
physique, but the whole man, on the basis of accountability to the 
Deity, then indeed would true culture flourish, vice be dimin- 
ished, and solid progress replace glittering rhetoric. ‘“ My son, 
give me thy youth, and I will guard thy old age.” For “to fear 
God is wisdom, and to withdraw from evil is understanding.” 
God is “ the God of the sciences; it is he who teaches knowledge 
to men and gives his wisdom to sages.” “I have been wiser than 
all the ancients, because I practise thy commandments.” 

Hence let virtue be the foundation of popular education, and 
the results will be worthy of the zeal with which earnest men and 
women labor in the great cause. Then will the wolf dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid; the fierce and 
sanguinary and the gentle and good mingle in lowly adoration 
of Him “ by whom kings reign and lawgivers decree just things.” 
The pure of heart, the honest of hand, the upright, the honorable, 
the true—all might “drink deep of the Pierian spring,” satiate 
their thirst at the fount of every science, and handle the tools of 
every craft. For then education would rest on its legitimate 
basis—the Commandments given to our fathers on the holy 
mount. “Popular education,” says Guizot, “to be truly good 
and socially useful, must be fundamentally religious.’’ And a 
greater than Guizot, O’Connell, the only Catholic quoted in this 
lengthy article, was wont to say: “ Education without religion is 
worse than ignorance.” 

If, then, you ask once more why education has been not only 
less successful in preventing crime than its advocates might have 
expected, but positively unsuccessful, I reply in strong old 
Saxon, on part of scholars ignorant of their obligations and their 
accountability to an all-seeing Judge: “ They cunnen not the Ten 
Commandments.” Or, if they do know them, it is only by rote 
and without any practical application. 
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All human beings have a natural impulse towards happiness, 
however divergent their theories as to what constitutes it. But 
the nearest approach to contentment and happiness here below 
lies in the faithful performance of duty.* We must cultivate the 
intellect. But we must also learn well the hard lessons of self- 
restraint. Weneed to be intellectual, but we need still more to 
be honest, high-principled, and chaste. Let no fount of know- 
ledge be sealed to us, but let our affections be purified, and our 
souls exercised in controlling the passions of love, hatred, am- 
bition, and avarice that war upon each other in our bosoms and 
exist in miniature in ourchildren. Since God is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, of history and philosophy 
and science, there can be no complete teaching in any system 
which practically excludes him. The moral nature can be regu- 
lated only by his laws, which are the foundation of religion and 
religion itself. 

“Man never zs but always Zo de blest” in the season of proba- 
tion which we call human life, and in the struggle for the bless- 
ings of time and the glories of eternity, sustained by Him who is 
our Creator and our Saviour, consists the purest joy that can be 
tasted in the days of our exile. Let our souls, by the exercise of 
the theological virtues, reflect the beauty of God, in whose image 
they were created. Let our faces be turned towards Jerusalem, 
and they will be irradiated with the heavenly lights of the city 
of peace. 

To conclude: Our systems of education will extirpate or 
diminish crime throughout the land when they will include the 
principles and practice of the laws of the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe. Fear God, says the sage, and keep his Command- 
ments; for that is the whole man. 
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& 
* Duty I understand here in its widest sense as what we owe to God, to ourselves, and to 
our fellow-beings, 
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A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 





THE historical novel is coming into vogue again, and the 
Rev. James Ludlow is in the fashion in giving the public Zhe 

Captain of the Janizaries: A Tale of the Fall of Constantinople 
(New York: Dodd & Mead). Mr. Ludlow chooses as his hero 
George Castriot, better known in history as Scanderbeg. Mgr. 
Seton, in Roman Essays, gives an exhaustive account of this Al. 
banian prince, who helped to save Europe from Moslem en. 
croachments at a critical time. Mr. Ludlow has a fine opportu- 
nity ; he has selected his epoch with discernment, for Sir Walter 
Scott could not have seized a more stirring time or a more pic- 
turesque figure. George Castriot was forced to embrace Mo- 
hammedanism when young, having been given to the sultan as a 
hostage. He became the first military man in the dominions of 
Amurath, but gave up all his honors to fight for the cross 
against the crescent, which threatened soon to hang over Chris- 
tian Europe asa full moon. WHe turned back the tide, and he 
might have led a new crusade and recovered Constantinople had 
monarchs listened to the voice of the pope. Mr. Ludlow’s ro- 
mance starts out well, but he fails to interest us in Scanderbeg 
or the Christians. We are shown that the Christians, especially 
the Latins, were little better than the Moslems. He paints Car- 
dinal Julian as an ecclesiastical fop, and asserts that he gave the 
Christians, when making a breach of faith, “absolution” for 
what they were about to do. The life of the Janizaries is well 
described. There are chapters in which the action of the story 
is rapid and its scenes graphic. But these good qualities can- 
not atone for the uncertain grasp the author seems to have on 
the great religious crisis which Scanderbeg so well understood, 
and which made the battle of. Lepanto a glorious episode, not 
only in the annals of the world, but in those of the church. It 
is curious that non-Catholic writers seem usually to sympathize 
with any form of revolt against the church, and to give the im- 
pression that Christianity did not exist before Luther made the 
protest he afterwards remorsefully regretted. ; 

Flaubert’s Salammbé (New York: Saxon & Co.) is a book of 
blood and horrors. Flaubert is best known by his Madame Bo. 
vary, a vile novel, which incited Zola and the De Goncourts to 
attempt what they call “realism”—a realism which means the 
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painting of dung-heaps with fidelity, as if there were no sky, no 
trees, no flowers, nothing pure or beautiful in this world or the 
next. Salammbé is the result of careful research in the history 
and among the remains of Carthage. There are several scenes 
in it so sensual that they never should have been presented. 
But Flaubert did not concern himself with morals; he thought 
only of form, and he produced a terrible book. It has one great 
lesson, perhaps unconsciously given—that without Christianity 
the splendor and strength of the ancient civilization were lurid 
and blood-stained, obscene beyond our conception, and wretched 
under the glittering spoil of all nations. The sensual tone of 
the romance is truly pagan—an effect which Flaubert was no 
doubt anxious to produce. Such realism is unpardonable. 

The Life of a Prig, by One, reprinted by Henry Holt & Co. 
(New York) from the second English edition, isa neat bit of sa- 
tire. It is apparently a very gay trifle, but, nevertheless, it has 
akeen point. It is an arrow that pierces none the less deeply 
because it is feathered with a tinted plume. The prig is a type 
of the self-conceited, self-confident, self-sufficient “seeker after 
truth” more common in England than anywhere else. The prig 
pretends that he wants to find the truth, when he really only 
wants to gratify his vanity by an assumption of being of the 
aristocracy of letters. He is an Oxford man afflicted with an 
ambition to be “ higher” than any of his brother- Anglicans. 


“I happened to meet a Roman Catholic lady,” writes the prig, when he 
had gotten so ‘high’ that his head was thumping against the roof of the 
Anglican structure, “ whom I had known for many years, To her I con- 
fided the possibility of my considering the claims of the Church of Rome. 
Instead of expressing unbounded joy at the prospect of the conversion of 
a man of my attainments, to my utter astonishment she urged me to ‘ pray 
for light.’ 7 pray for light! And she to recommend me todo so! Why, 
this woman’s theological training would have been a mere grain of sand to 
the shores of the Atlantic in comparison with mine. The temptation to 
point out the darkness of her own ignorance was well-nigh irresistible, 
and her impertinence was unbearable; but while I was still staggering 
with amazement she added that ske would pray for me. This fairly took 
my breath away, and I fled from the scene. Verily, the assurance of some 
people is astounding! A friend had once recommended me to endeavor 
to see a little behind the scenes before I made up my mind to join the 
Church of Rome, and I now felt that there was some force in his advice ; 
for if a Roman Catholic of nomental culture could be so impertinent as to 
Suggest to an Oxford man who had taken high honors that he should pray 
for light, there must be something wrong about Romanism.” 


The prig progresses towards Agnosticism and narrates his 
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experiences with delightful simplicity. He goes through Brab- 
minism, Buddhism, and depicts Confucius with the same feeling 
of superiority. He is constantly confounded, but he does not 
know it. His meeting with an Agnostic boy who practises 
what the prig only theorizes on is a shock to the prig, but he re- 
covers from it with his usual elasticity : 

“When I joined my pupil in the school-room he said: ‘I am anxious 
for your opinion on the plurality of wives. The modern law of marriage 
is, of course, a mere matter of accident and convenience. It seems to me 
that the deeply religious man should propagate the truth by marrying a 
thousand wives and bringing up his children to believe in nothing.’ ” 


This logical young Agnostic goes on to say on the propriety of 
marriage : 

“My father, for instance, ought not to have married. He is gouty, 
there is lunacy in his family, and his temper is uncertain. I ought never 
to marry for the same reason, and furthermore, because I am delicate. 
Indeed, I doubt whether I am fit to survive; and if my frame does not de- 
velop itself in three or four years I think it will be my duty to destroy my- 


self.” 

The Life of a Prig is a clever booklet. The manner of the sa- 
tire is most refined and in perfectly good taste. 

Dr. William A. Hammond has in a short space of time pro- 
duced four novels: A Strong-Minded Woman, Mr. Oldmixon, 
Doctor Grattan, and Lal. He now offers the public Zales of Ec- 
centric Life, written by himself and his daughter, the Marchesa 
Lanza. They are short stories of queer people, a long way after 
Poe. Mr. Louis Stevenson’s blood-curdling romance, The Case 
of Dr. Hyde and Mr. Jekyl, has set the fashion for bizarre stories, 
in which things undreamt-of in the usual nineteenth-century 
novels form the web. Zhe Mystery of Mrs. Brown, and its sequel, 
Mr. St. Arnaud, are mysterious enough. But Dr. Hammond's 
art fails every now and then just where Poe, Stevenson, or Fitz- 
James O’Brien are strongest—because he has not learned to 
conceal it. Mrs. Brown wants a béokvof antidotes to a certain 
poison which once, of course, belonged to Cesare Borgia, who 
has become a very tiresome person in literature of late; a new 
fiend would much enliven any novel of horrors. The other tales 
of eccentric life are very commonplace and compare unfavorably 
with Zhe Broken Shaft, another collection of queer stories printed 
by the same publishers, D. Appleton & Co. 

The Prelate: A Novel, by \saac Henderson (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.), is the story of a certain Mgr. Altieri, who feels that the 
people of Italy are thirsting for a “pure and patriotic religion 
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which they can make part of their daily lives.” He leaves the 
church and proceeds to establish this national religion in sympa- 
thy with the national welfare. The Jesuits become alarmed and 
form a horrible plot against him—so horrible that the author of 
this book cannot make out what it is. A young Jesuit, who calls 
himself “Giuseppe,” and who is Jess hardened than his breth- 
ren, kneels near a beautiful American, Helen Rathborne, in St. 
Peter’s during a “festa.” The music is powerful, and under 
cover of its rolling tone the tender-hearted Giuseppe reveals the 
existence of the Jesuit plot to Miss Rathborne, who assists at 
church services armed with “a translation of a Roman Catholic 
mission.” This episode was probably suggested by one said to 
have occurred in the Music Hall at Boston while the great organ 
was thundering. A housekeeper, determined not to let music in- 
convenience her, took advantage of a fugue to give some infor- 
mation to a friend, and when the sound abruptly ceased she was 
heard stridently saying, “We fry ours in oil.” A knowledge of 
the origin of the source of chapter xii. in Zhe Prelate adds 
greatly to the interest of it. Suppose Giuseppe should be caught 
in a similar manner and be heard yelling his mysterious words 
in St. Peter’s! What would the Inquisition do? 


“Presently,” writes Isaac Henderson, whose novel bears many marks 
of having been written by a woman, “Helen started as she realized that 
something had been slipped into the hand which rested upon her parasol. 
Looking down quickly, she saw only the kneeling priest, whose lips moved 
as though he were praying, and whose manner betrayed no knowledge of 
the strange circumstance. As her eyes rested an instant upon his face he 
muttered distinctly, without seeming to see her, the word ‘ Read,’ and was 
instantly absorbed again in prayer. Her first impulse was to open her 
hand and let the paper fall, but the thought flashed across her mind that 
possibly the young priest was in trouble, and, desiring to communicate with 
the outer world, had chosen this opportunity and method. In any case, she 
reasoned, it could do no harm to examine the paper.” 


Miss Rathborne saw. the. words, “A friend is in danger— 
kneel!” “Without further hesitation she began to sink to her 
knees. Mrs. Wrexel noticed the movement, and, stiff little Pro- 
testant that she was, her surprise and horror were so evident 
that Helen intuitively straightened herself again.” But curiosity 
got the better of her scruples. She heard the young priest 
whisper, “Tell Altieri,” and then, “Guarda/” in “his native 
tongue.” “How did you learn it?” she whispered. “It was 
some time before he replied, but presently the peals of the organ 


burst forth, and he said, ‘I overheard it, by God's will!’” 
VOL. XLIII.—27 
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After a while “the congregation broke out into a general 
response. ‘You must tell me your name,’ she whispered. ‘| 
dare not ; J had better die.’ When the next general response was 
made she said, distinctly, ‘Then I’ll not take the risk either.’” 
Finally the young priest whispered, ‘‘ Giuseppe.” 

Miss Rathborne visited the monsignore—or, rather, the late 
monsignore—to warn him. She was seen to enter his apartments 
by several ladies. She talked with this fascinating “Old Catho-. 
lic,” founder of the Italian patriotic church, for two hours. 

Her troubles begin. The Americans and English in Rome 
“cut” her. She is taken up by an Italian princess who is no bet- 
ter than she should be. She will not reveal the reason that made 
her visit “the prelate.” She has promised not to do it, and 
the young priest, who fears the vengeance of the Jesuits, insists 
that she shall lose her reputation rather than tell what the music 
in St. Peter’s had concealed so much more effectively than the 
fugue in the Boston Music Hall. On this absurd thread of plot 
the author of Zhe Pre/ate hangs some nasty personalities and im- 
probable situations. It would be hard to find a more ill-natured 
or vulgar novel—that is, vulgar from the point of view of good 
taste. Miss Tincker’s By the Tiber was bad enough, and Avrora, 
her last book, reveals a pettiness hardly comprehensible ; but Zhe 
Prelate surpasses anything that any set of malicious and evil- 
minded people that infest the Eternal City can produce. “ Mon- 
signore”’ Altieri is, of course, about to marry the heroic young 
American girl when he is fortunately drowned during a very 
weak storm. 

The Felmeres, by S. B. Elliott (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.), isa novel with an Agnostic heroine. It is a powerful story, 
but not a healthy one. It leaves an impression of hopelessness 
which is unrelieved by the only consolation offered by the au- 


thor: 
“ Behold, we know not anything: 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last to all, 


And every winter change to spring.” 


Helen Felmere has been brought up ina lonely country place 
by an infidel father. Near their house is a Catholic church, 
served by Father Paul, whom Mr. Felmere dislikes intensely. 
Helen’s mother left the place years before, and her husband thus 
speaks of her : 


“*She never loved me—never!’ he cried. ‘She married me at the in- 
stigation of her priest for the benefit of their church ; she left me at the in- 
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stigation of her priest because I was an obstinate heretic, and unexpect- 
edly a poor one! And she took with her my son—my only son !—blasting 
and desolating my life because she was a Christian! And in this country- 
side she is almost canonized because she broke her vows to her God, leav- 
ing home, and husband, and what she thought was a dying child, in obe- 
dience to her priest and conscience! She is sainted; we are condemned, 
cast out !’” 


This is a false note. It jars all through the book. The au- 
thor accepts this version of the motives which led a Catholic to 
become the wife of an infidel as true. In the mouth of an angry 
man it might not be out of place. But in a book in which the 
struggles of faith and un-faith are depicted, it is unfair to weigh 
down with assumed wrong the strongest power against infidelity. 
The reader is at once given to understand that a church which 
advises a mixed marriage for the sake of temporal gain, and then 
obliges a wife to desert her husband because the gain proves less 
than it was supposed to be, is practically worse than Agnosticism. 
The author of Zhe Felmeres might have made a noble book had 
he taken the trouble to find out the real doctrine of the church 
on mixed marriages, or had he not been so eager to put the Ca- 
tholic Church in the wrong. No hint is given that Mr. Felmere 
made the usual promises when he married his Catholic wife. 
He probably did, as he was dealing with such a zealous priest as 
“Father Paul.” In that case it was he who broke his pledge 
by insisting on his children remaining unbaptized. However, the 
Catholic Church in the very beginning of the book is branded 
with dishonesty. Later in the story Helen meets the Rev. Mr. 
Heath, the best exemplar of Christianity in the book. He turns 


out to be her brother: . 


“*You were not educated an unbeliever?’ she asked. 

“*No; I was brought up a Romanist.’ 

“* How, then, are you an Anglican?’ 

“*The Romish Church, or rather a mistaken priest, made my mother 
commit a great wrong!’ he answered slowly, ‘and I couléno longer tole- 
rate or trust its teachings, It was a bitter trial to forsake the religion of 
my mother, but truth compelled me to.’” 


It is not strange that Helen clings to her father’s memory :. 
he, at least, was consistent ; but the Christians around her only 
held one doctrine in common—hatred of Rome. She has mar- 
ried a man whom she does not love, and has met a man whom 
she does love. She is frank and plain-spoken toa degree that ex- 
cites sympathy for the husband, whose worst fault was in marry- 
ing her. She does not pretend to disguise her preference, al-. 
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though she remains pure in thought and deed. She has the 
pagan virtues, but not the Christian ones. A time comes when 
she must let her little child be baptized or flee with him. With 
a self-abnegation in contrast to the “ weakness” of her “ Roman- 
ist” mother, she resolves to give the child up to the Christians. 
He is about to be taken away from her, with her consent, when 
she falls under the carriage-wheels in a last effort to grasp her 
child, and dies defying God. 

The sympathy of the reader is directed, so far as the author 
of The Felmeres can direct it, towards the heroine; and Helen, 
compared with the Christians around her, is a person worthy of 
respect. The Christians have very little to say for their creed, 
and even Felix Gordon, the hero of the novel, is almost led to 
doubt by the young rationalist. He has few arguments against 
hers. Felix declares that “the Romish Church claims the au- 
thority to annul any oath or loose any tie, however sacred ”—im- 
plying that the church can break the marriage-bond after it has 
been once joined. Helen evidently had some excuse for cling- 
ing to her rationalism when the only church that could give her 
consolation was so continually misrepresented. _ Rev. Heber 
Newton attacks Christianity and calls it “ Romanism.” Protes- 
tants are constantly cutting the ground from under their own 
feet in their arguments with rationalists by doing the same 
thing. Helen Felmere will not believe in God, principally be- 
cause she fears that there is a hereafter, in which her father will 
accuse her of having deserted him. None of the Christians in 
the novel have acumen enough to point out her illogical state of 
mind to her. Octave Feuillet,in Za Morte, treats rationalism 
as applied to the education of syyoung girls; but his subject—a 
girl brought up by an infidel father—steeps herself in crime, as 
Christianity does not control her thoughts or restrain her pas- 
sions. The heroine of Zhe Felmeres, on the contrary, does no 
wrong; she suffers wrong; she resists temptation; she is truth- 
ful and pure without any strong motives for being so. She dis- 
likes her husband; her home has been made unhappy by a med- 
dling mother-in-law ; but she stands firm to her duty, and, in the 
eyes of the author, makes a sublime sacrifice of which her mother 
was incapable. She denies the existence of God for fear that 
there is a God who has an eternity. The girl in 7he Bostonians, 
who is a mirror of purity, but who prefers free love to marriage, 
is really a less inconsistent creature. The author of Zhe Felmeres 
can write well and strongly; the pathos of the book is at times 
heart-touching ; but his study of the problem he touches and of 
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the characters he sketches has not reached the inner life. Octave 
Feuillet makes his infidel woman a fiend; S. B. Elliott makes 
her a martyr; whereas in real life there lately died one who in 
her theories soared to a Positivist heaven, but in her life sank, 
weighed down by these beautiful theories, to the commission of 
adultery. This was George Eliot. 

It is safe to expect that the heroine of every eight English 
novels out of ten will be a married woman in love with some 
paragon of the opposite sex. The afflicted fair who marries the 
wrong man is a favorite with the “lady novelist.” And an essay 
on the pruriency of the “lady novelist’s”” manner of putting her 
heroines into suggestive situations might be made as trenchant as 
Louis Veuillot’s famous attack on the femmes-auteurs of his time. 
A batch of these have gone into the waste-basket. Zhe Lost Name, 
by Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren (Boston: Ticknor & Co.), is not 
among them. It is the story of a young American whose ances- 
tor back in the reign of the French king Louis XV. dropped his 
name. He confesses this deplorable fact to the Southern girl 
he expects to marry. He is in the position of little Bo-peep after 
she lost her sheep—or rather, as if little Bo peep’s great-grand- 
father had told her that the sheep had been lost years ago. Little 
Bo-peep, presumably a child of discretion, would have made no 
attempt to take up a wild-sheep chase. But the young American 
does, because the proud Southern girl refuses to marry him until 
he finds out the name his ancestor had dropped ; he succeeds with 
much ease. He becomes the Marquis de Saint-Sorlin. Having 
elevated him to this pinnacle, Mrs. Dahlgren shows how strong 
his American blood is. “ First and best,” writes the Marquis de 
Saint-Sorlin, “I love my native country, America, and I meet the 
inexorable fate of its men. I have become matter-of-fact. I have 
embraced a profession. I am in league with the great power of 
this nation. My whole life is now devoted to romancing, but in 
a business way; for, dear reader, | am a journalist.” A Lost 
Name will not bring a blush to the cheek of any young person. 
People who like in literature what Ollendorft’s graphic exercises 
call “ milk-food” will find it here. 

Lorenz Alma-Tadema has made himself famous by his sen- 
suous—not sensual—pictures, in which color runs riot, the green 
sea bathes an azure sky, Roman figures lounge among poppies, 
oleanders, and peacocks on white marble terraces. The artist 
was born in Holland, though he is now a naturalized British 
Citizen. “Alma” was added to his family name, Tadema, to 
give him a better place in the alphabetical picture-catalogues. 
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His daughter, Laurence, now offers the world a novel. The 
style is wonderfully clear and idiomatic. Love's Martyr (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) is an intense story. It would have 
pleased Rossetti. It is an analysis, very skilfully made, of an 
unusual and morbid character. The manner of the book de- 
serves the praise it has received. Miss Austen herself could 
not have described the bucolic English squire’s family more 
forcibly and with less effort, and Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre 
has no passages stronger than some in Love's Martyr. The 
book is quite as unhealthy as Jane Eyre. Who is “ love’s mar- 
tyr”? The woman who marries a man, having offered her- 
self as the mistress of another man and been rejected? Or 
the man who, knowing this, takes her to be his wife and then 
suffers the agonies of jealousy, founded on this fact and on the 
knowledge that she holds her lover still in her heart? Laurence 
Alma-Tadema does not answer this question. Her affair—she evi- 
dently holds the theory of the realists—is merely to present a pic- 
ture as she sees it, not to draw conclusions or answer questions. 
Rosamund, the heroine of Love's Martyr, is a girl who has been 
brought up without religion. Her father, an Englishman, mar- 
ried her motherin Paris. They were both murdered during the 
Reign of Terror, and the child is sent home to her uncle, who isa 
country squire of the eighteenth century, coarse, brutal, good- 
hearted when in the humor. The child is adopted by him, and, 
in her new home, leads the life of an outlaw. Mrs. Merry, the 
squire’s wife, is equally coarse and much meaner. She gives a 
sketch of her first introduction to Rosamund: 


“«O Mr. Field! if you only knew what an eyesore and a worrit that 
girl’s been to me, year in and year out; and I was always taking her part, 
too, against Mr. Merry, when he might sometimes have killed her—and no 
wonder. I’ve had to be as a mother to her, and she only my husband's 
brother’s child, too—none of my flesh. If I lived till Doomsday I should 
never forget the night Mr. Merry brought the child into my room. It was 
past ten of the clock, and a cloud upon his face such as you never saw the 
like. “ Matilda,” he said, “ here’s another daughter for you,” and he swore. 
“Daughter?” I cried. “Yes,” he answered ; “it’s Charles’ child. Charles 
and his wife are dead.” It was the very middle of the Reign of Terror, and 
I felt mighty sick. I looked at the little, black, shivering brat, and I could 
‘a’ cried. You never saw a plainer child, and my own all as fair as angels. 
Then, would you believe it, she ran up to me, all travel-stained as she was 
—she was no higher than that table; no one would ’a’ thought such a wee 
codling could grow into the May-pole she is now—and she clutched hold of 
my knee with her cold, dirty hands, and burst out crying with her face in 
my lap; and I with a nice new poplin on with flowered sprigs, that I'd had 
a-purpose to please Mr. Merry. “That'll do, miss,” I cried; “and don't 
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you know you’re a very naughty childto cry for nothing? Stand up !— 
for shame!.” And George fell a-laughing, spite that he was furious almost 
to bursting with rage at having his brother’s leavings thrust upon him. 
“The creature don’t understand a word you say, my dear,” he cried; “so ° 
I'd just save my breath to blow my broth, if I was you.” I thought I 
should ’a’ dropped. “Lord preserve me!” said I, “ what kind of a heathen 
thing have you brought me here?” And as I jerked her up a little gim- 
crack of a crucifix that she wore caught in my lace ruffle, that had taken 
me three months to work, if a day, and tore a whole inch into shreds. 
“You bad, wicked child,” I cried, “look what you’ve done!” And, after 
giving her the smack she deserved, I just pulled the sinful idol off her neck 
and tossed it intothe fire. And if you’d seen the way the little imp shrieked 
and wailed in her idolatrous tongue, and wholloped me with her tiny fists 
when I drew her from the fire—for she’d actually put her hands into the 
flames for the bawble, and she has got the scar to this day.” 


Rosamund, made desperate by the coldness.and selfishness of 
those around her, cries out against the God whom these smug 
and self-satisfied “ Christians ” pretend to represent : 


“T have asked Him for a hundred things, and he never heard my pray- 
ers, so I don’t ask him now. I thought at first it was because I did not 
know his book ; so I tried ‘to read it and could not. And I listened at 
church, but they were always the same old words I couldn’t understand ; 
and sometimes I called for the sweet Lady that my mother made me love, 
but she never came. Oh! I can show you that He hates me.” 


Defiant and desperate, left by the man who had taught her to 
love him, and then, from ambition, refused to*marry her and, 
from regard to her, to degrade her, she marries the narrator of 
the story. At last her lover, who is dying, catches a glimpse of 
her, and they die together. It is a very hopeless book, and a 
very morbid one. 

Atla, by Mrs. J. Gregory Smith (New York: Harper & Bros.) 
is a reconstruction of the fabled island of Atlantis. It is a beau- 
tiful fantasy, vigorously sustained. Its binding is exquisite. 

The Last Days of the Consulate (New York: Armstrong & 
Son) is translated from the French of M. Fauriel, and edited by 
M. L. Lalaune. Its principal interest is a vivid description, done 
by an eye-witness, of the trials of Georges Cadoudal, Moreau, 
and the other conspirators against the First Consul. Unfortu- 
nately M. Fauriel’s MSS. stop just on the verge of that of the 
Duc d’Enghien. M. Fauriel was a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Professor of Foreign Literature at the Sorbonne. 
His MSS. containing his Last Days, which are very fragmentary, 
were found unsigned, and it was difficult to identify them. 


“ For many years an unbroken intimacy had subsisted between Fauriel 
and Madame de Condorcet. At the death of the latter, in September, 1822, 
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they were still living in the same house, and their books and papers were 
in common like their existence. The manuscript, either because it was 
forgotten or for some other cause, remained in the hands of Madame 
O'Connor, Condorcet’s daughter, and by that circuitous route reached the 
library of the Institute.” 










































M. Fauriel’s papers throw light on the famous trials and the 
motives that actuated Napoleon. Fauriel’s attitude towards 
the church is shown by this passage, which, while it reflects the 
sentiments of the emperor who parodied “I am who am,” does 
grave injustice to the Catholic party: 

“But already, some months before the re-establishment of the slave- 
trade, other institutions, dictated by the same spirit, and indicating even 
more directly the intention of founding an absolute government upon the 
ruins of the republic, had been created, and other laws passed. The reli- 
gious Concordat of the 26th Messidor, year IX., had been sanctioned as a 
law of the state in Germinal, year X. The pretext of this convention was 
the re-establishment of religion as necessary for the moral welfare of the 
people; but it was plain to all that Bonaparte’s real motive was to make 
such pretensions, pomp, and influence as he meant to leave to Catholicism 
serve his own policy, while he retained every mvans of keeping it in sub- 
jection to him, and, if need arose, of being revenged upon it. 

“This motive had not escaped the perception of the heads of the Catho- 
lic party ; but it was of great importance to them to be enabled to exchange 
the miseries of persecution, its perilous honors, and the barren esteem 
which they enjoyed through its means, for a peaceful and well-endowed 
existence. To compensate for the shame of serving as instruments in the 
hands of a power which despised them, they might hope once more to cul- 
tivate the ignorance and the prejudices of the people to an extent even 
beyond the requirements of the government that had restored them.” 

Justin H. McCarthy, who is writing too much, assumes to edit 
Our Sensation Novel (New York: Harper & Bros.), a satire on the 
taste of the day for the highly-wrought style. It is a mixture of 
sensational styles. The plot amounts to nothing, but that is the 
distinguishing feature of that branch of literature. As it is issued 
in cheap form, perhaps it will reach the circle of readers that need 
its lesson most. The preface is a whole story in itself, and shows 
the modus operandi of those who tread the flowery paths of litera- 
ture for the gate-money. In the opening chapters the heroine 
has a daughter, who has the usual accompaniment of lovers of 
the kind that are most approved by readers of sensational 
literature, one of them being an escaped convict. Towards the 
close of the novel the mother becomes the daughter, and the 
mystery of it, to quote the concluding words of this cleverly-told 
tale, is “‘ one of those things no fellow could understand.” 

Readers of the Neptune Vase will feel rather disappointed 
when they read Virginia W. Johnson’s latest work, Tulip Place: 
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A Tale of New York (New York: Harper & Bros.) Not that the 
former was a work of rare merit, but there was form and color 
enough in the bud to warrant a more beautiful unfolding. There 
is material in the story, if it were only properly handled, to make 
a very readable book. The heroine, though, is entirely too im- 
probable for this practical age. We would like to think the 
embroidery episode due to generous feeling, but it savors too 
much of the pompousrich. The humor of the book is all centred 
in one scene, and that scene is very badly managed. The elope- 
ment is worse than foolish, and the author might have brought 
the hero and heroine together in a less hackneyed way. The old 
father with his grumbling at the new people, the old lady with 
her newspapers, the daughter a leader of society, the son leaning 
to Bohemianism, the nephew one of the gilded youth, are very, 
very old types. The description of the ball reads like a page 
from some fashion-magazine. It is a book from the reading of 
which no one will get a new idea, not to mention a good one. 

John Burroughs’ Signs and Seasons is the work of a prose- 
poet, and Houghton, Mifflin & Co. present it in a worthy dress. 
Every page has a secret of Nature, drawn from her by tender 
sympathy. If John Burroughs were a Catholic He would certainly 
be drawn to St. Francis d’ Assisi, for, like that lover of all God’s 
creatures, he knows how to talk to the birds, and the bees, and 
the beasts of wood and field, and to learn the haunts and the 
ways of their lives. 

Flora, the Roman Martyr (London: Burns & Oates; New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.) has one great fault. 
It is too long. And it is much to say in praise of the anonymous 
author that there is interest enough in the story to force the 
reader to follow it through over six hundred pages. The prin- 
cipal personages are historical, with the exception of the hero. 
The author’s study of the manners and customs of Roman life 
nearly two hundred and fifty years after the dawn of Christianity 
isnotalwayscareful. The gorgeous panorama of Roman luxury 
is unfolded before us by a sure and steady hand, but with a re- 
Strained one; for the author has that deep respect for Christian 
modesty which is so lacking in the realistic school of historical 
fiction. The character of the Emperor Philip is as clearly cut as 
a profile on a good Roman character. Flora can be earnestly 
commended on the score of its real worth from every point of 
view. It equals in the beauty of its binding any book sent to us 
this month, when the publishers seem to have put their books in 
extraordinarily fine spring dresses. 
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KING EDWARD THE SIXTH, SUPREME Heap: An Historical Sketch. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By Frederick George Lee, D.D. Lon- 
ton : Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co, 
1886, 

The author of this book is a well-known Anglican clergyman, the writer 
of several historical works, the composer of one or two popular hymns, an 
eloquent preacher, and a leader of a section of the Ritualists. The dedica- 
tion to Cardinal Fisher speaks of him as a holy witness to the truth, of his 
solemn warning to the Convocation of Canterbury against change, false- 
hood, and wrong, and concludes with the expression of the fervent hope 
that “authority may soon decree to him the beautiful aureole of the Beati- 
fied, and in the face of the church militant seal for him the abiding dignity 
of the Saintly Martyr Crowned.” In the introduction Dr. Lee maintains 
that the overthrow of the old faith was accomplished at the hands of a 
minority by thieving, perjury, persecution, and barbaric cruelty and injus- 
tice. He shows how, on the one hand, the voice of the old clergy was 
silenced, and, on the other, how those in authority imported from abroad 
apostate preachers to do what, as was admitted by one of these very men, 
there were scarcely ten preachers in the whole of England could do with 
effect. He quotes a letter written by Hooper to Bullinger in which Hooper 
asserts that “idolatry is nowhere in greater vigor” than in England; and 
after mentioning a number of Catholic doctrines, he says “never before 
were [these doctrines] held in greater esteem than at the present moment.” 

This book is the work of a student of history in its sources—contempo- 
rary pamphlets, ballads, tracts, and state papers—and will most power- 
fully contribute towards the dispersion of the clouds of error and prejudice 
which have for so long been hiding the truth from view. It abounds in 
keen observations and suggestive remarks, which show that its author takes 
an earnest interest in the difficulties of our own times. The most surpris- 
ing thing about the book, however, is that it should have been written by 
one who holds the position of vicar of All-Saints in the Anglican Establish- 
ment. 

Les ORIGINES DE L’EcLIsE: Saint Pierre et les Premiéres Années du 
SS grog Par l’Abbé C, Fouard. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
1886. 

In 1880 M. Fouard published a Life of Christ which formed the basis of 
four articles which appeared in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD in the months of 
March, April, May, and June,1881._ The present work carries on what the 
author then began, through the life of St. Peter, the first Vicar of Christ. 
It covers the same period as that which M. Renan has treated of in Les 
Apétres, and affords a satisfactory refutation not only of the French /#téra- 
teur, but of the real authorities on which his writings rest—the German 
critics. We need not say more just now about the present work than 
that it is worthy of being compared with its predecessor, It is written in 
the same spirit and possesses the same charms of style and diction. Two 
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chapters devoted to an account of the religion and manners of Rome in 
the times of Augustus deserve special attention. This subject, of course, 
is not new, but is one of imperishable interest, especially in our own times, 
when it would seem as if there were not a few who are willing to look to 
man’s merely natural powers for the attainment of perfection. It is well 
that their attention should be again called to the practical outcome of for- 
mer experiments of a similar character. 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. New York: Benzi- 
ger Brothers, 1886. 


We have read this book with no ordinary interest. It is the history of 
one of the most remarkable movements of our time, written by a man who 
is a recognized authority on the subject. It deals with living men and 
living issues. And the vigor of the treatment, combined with the actuality 
of the matter treated, make it a work of unusual character. 

There is a purpose in the publication, too, over and above the mere authen- 
tic statement of events, and that purpose is to prove by the invincible force 
of facts that the legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland has turned 
out an unmixed misery to the latter country, and the repeal of that Union 
the only adequate remedy for the relief of Irish grievances. To show that 
this salient fact has been all along recognized by the great mass of the Irish 
people and their leaders, and to indicate the efforts that have been hitherto 
made in the direction of securing Home Rule, the author goes back to the 
O'Connell agitation, dwells at considerable length upon it, and gives a 
comprehensive outline of every subsequent political movement for the re- 
dress of Ireland’s wrongs. In this retrospect Mr. O’Connor goes over 
much of the field covered by the lamented A. M. Sullivan in his Mew /re- 
land, and quotes largely from its glowing pages. Not until he reaches the 
great movement in which he is himself so prominent an actor does the 
writer occupy ground that is peculiarly his own, and itis here that the 
living interest in the volume begins. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than his account of the origin and growth of the Parnell party in the 
House of Commons, nothing more realistic than his descriptions of its 
parliamentary proceedings, and nothing more attractive than his pen-and- 
ink sketches of the indomitable leader and his Spartan band who first 
braved the scorn and then the wrath of English opinion in its stronghold 
and questioned its supremacy. 

Among the many strange social and political developments of our times 
not the least, certainly, is the Irish party and its present position in the 
British House of Commons. If there be still left in Europe a single citadel 
that is sacred to the feelings and prejudices of a people, that citadel is the 
Parliament of Westminster. With it are associated the history, the power, 
and the prestige of the greatest of modern empires, its traditions are a 
nation’s most hallowed memories, its voice a nation’s destiny, its greatness 
a nation’s pride, its venerable walls a nation’s temple, where none save the 
revered and the reverent may intrude. And what do we behold? A party 
of men, most of them young, humble of birth, and aliens in race and reli- 
gion, invade this modern Areopagus, hold contention with the noble and 
the learned, with the powerful and the haughty, with its traditional rulers, 
and wrest forensic victory from their grasp! 
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Beardless youths educated in the elementary schools of Ireland have 
there stood up against the polished gentlemen of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and have not only held their own against them, but have again and again 
defeated them in intellectual debate. Who will question the ability of a 
nation for self-government whose striplings can exact a hearing and se- 
cure a triumph in the great centre of European culture and the great 
arena of European politics, the British House of Commons? Faith in 
their cause and its justice, love of justice not less than love of Ireland, is 
the inspiring principle of these men and of this movement. Mr. Parnell 
certainly had no cause for personal quarrel with English rule in Ireland; he 
belonged to the dominant party ; his antecedents were English or American 
rather than Irish; he received his education in England, and, were he 
ambitious of place or power, his path to preferment lay through the plea- 
sant ways of loyalty to imperial interests. What, then, could have induced 
this young gentleman of leisure to take up so difficult and so unpopular a 
cause as the advocacy of Ireland’s claims ? 

“ Hatred of oppression,” our author tells us, and none who read this his- 
tory will doubt it. We have been told by those who are acquainted with 
him that Mr. Parnell sinks his personality altogether in his cause, and that 
his patriotism is his only passion. 

Adverse criticism has described the Parnellites as, at best, only a band of 
young and fierce enthusiasts. But enthusiasm does not encounter years of 
violent opposition and hard knocks without showing some signs of weak- 
ening. Mere enthusiasm would hardly account for a man of fifty-six years 
of age risking his hard-won literary success and going counter to the tide 
of popular favor that bears him on to his goal, as Justin McCarthy has done. 
There is not much enthusiasm about the Right Honorable Joseph Biggar, 
M.P., but there is a fearful deal of earnestness. We refer to the motives 
that actuate the Parnell party, because we consider their unselfish service 
to their country the most admirable feature in the character of the men 
who compose it. Whatever their future purpose may be, their present 
ambition is Ireland’s freedom only. 

Mr. Parnell and his party have wrought a vast change in the aspect of 
Irish affairs both within and without the House,of Commons. They have 
already sequred several substantial concessions for the Irish people, and 
they have advanced their country’s cause so. that the final concession of 
national autonomy is inevitable as the march of time itself. They have 
also raised up the masses of their countrymen, educated them in their poli- 
tical duties, taught them the power of unity and self-reliance, and instilled 
a new spirit in the nation. 

At the last general election, for the first time in many centuries, the 
Irish people had the opportunity afforded them of exercising their political 
rights and of giving practical expression to their political convictions, and 
the public spirit and intelligence and unanimity which they then displayed 
have won for them the respect of the civilized world. The result of this 
election it was that brought the full force of conviction to the mind of 
England's greatest statesman that the Irish people demanded the right of 
self-government and must needs have it. 

Mr. Gladstone, we believe, has always recognized the supremacy of jus- 
tice and right in his statesmanship, though he has not always acted up to 
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his higher sense of duty, but too often has he been swayed by political ne- 
cessity. Nevertheless we believe that Mr. Gladstone, more than any other 
great statesman in the world to-day, is influenced in his public action by a 
sense of justice and right. And when we see the Grand Old Man stand up 
in the face of centuries of prejudice, and passion, and pride, and self-inte- 
rest, and proclaim that Ireland has a right to her national autonomy, and 
that right should be at once conceded to her, we are quite prepared to 
forgive and forget all his past mistakes and inconsistencies, and we feel sure 
the Irish people are. And let us hope for Mr. Gladstone’s sake, as well as 
for the interest of Ireland, that he may live to see his great career crowned 
and consummated by this grand act of political reparation. The sympathy 
of the world is with him in this effort to right the wrongs of seven centuries, 
as the public opinion of the world approves and applauds Mr. Parnell and 
his movement. There are exceptions, of course. But the man who would 
see that lethal system of government maintained in Ireland which in 
eighty-six years has produced three famines, three rebellions, and eighty- 
four coercion acts, is no lover of justice and no friend of humanity. 


ATLAS DES MISSIONS CATHOLIQUES: Vingt Cartes Teintées, avec Texte 
Explicatif. Par le R. P.O. Werner, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Traduit 
de |’Allemand, revu et augmenté, par M. Valérien Groffier. Fribourg 
en Brisgau, et St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 1886. 


We have great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to this 
most valuable publication. It contains twenty maps of the countries 
which are looked upon as mission countries, including the United States, 
Ireland, and England. All the provinces, bishoprics, vicariates, and mis- 
sions are carefully distinguished in colors and colored boundaries. So far 
as we have been able to test the accuracy of the maps, we think that, con- 
sidering the vast extent of the field to be covered, it is all that could 
reasonably be expected. In the map of the United States we notice, how- 
ever, that the city which gives its name to the new diocese of Manchester 
does not appear in the map, and a quite recent change in the boundary of 
the diocese of San Francisco has not been given. The maps, however, do 
not form the whole of this atlas. There are some very ingenious genealo- 
gical tables—so to speak—which give the history of the formation of the 
different dioceses, the stock from which they sprang, with the dates of their 
formation and the districts comprised within each. Nor is this all. The 
population of each diocese, etc., in the mission countries, as well as that of 
the Catholic countries which are not mission countries, has been given 
with as close an approximation to accuracy as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances, Altogether we may safely say that this is a work which no 
priest's library should be without, and we hope that it may be a means of 
increasing the interest which should be felt in the church in every part of 
the world. This gives us an opportunity of calling the attention of our 
readers to the new enterprise of the Bishop of Salford, The //lustrated 
Catholic Missions, which is intended to be a substantial republication in 
English of the long-established and most valuable French missionary 
journal, Les Misstons Catholigues. The English journal will appear, how- 
ever, only once a month, and will be published in this country by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co., New York, and B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LEAVES FROM ST. AUGUSTINE, By Mary H. Allies. Edited by T. W. Allies, 
K.C.S.G. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 


This book, the product of original research, is a valuable contribution 
to religious literature. It embraces extracts from the writings of St. Augus- 
tine on many different topics, some showing the heresies of his times, others 
bringing out his views on fundamental doctrines, now throwing light on 
points still in controversy, again and very copiously illustrating and ex- 
plaining the Sacred Scriptures; but everywhere exhibiting character-pic- 
tures of one of the greatest and saintliest souls of Christianity. 

As an aid in preparing sermons and instructions this book will be wel- 
come to the clergy. The style is a very type of sermonizing—familiar, 
terse, lucid, graphic. St. Augustine’s treatment of Scripture is especially 
worthy of study; even a feeble imitation would make one a ‘good preach- 
er. His grasp of doctrinal truth is something marvellous, and, at least in 
some measure, communicable to a faithful student. Here are commen- 
taries and homilies unsurpassed for acuteness, unction, and practical appli- 
cation. 

As spiritual reading Miss Allies’ book is equally useful. All who aspire 
to the practice of the sacerdotal and religious virtues must read and read 
again the words of such saints as Augustine. We dare hardly hope for his 
like, but we must have many men of great ability and of saintly character 
formed on just such models. It is good to study twenty years in such a 
school if but one or two years of the fruitful activity of the saints were the 
result. The heroic age of most men’s lives whom the Holy Spirit uses for 
great ends is the age of patient assimilation of the wisdom of the Scriptures 
and the doctrine of the Fathers. But they are mostly years of repressed 
activity, followed by a display of power only the more resistless because 
unwasted in premature efforts. 

This book is well printed and bound, and furnished with an index. 
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THE Port IN May. By Evelyn Pyne, author of A Dream of the Gironde. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 





To readers of the Month and other Irish and English periodicals the 
name of Evelyn Pyne is already quite well known. As the title of the 
volume of verses before us indicates, the verses are those of a young poet 
—of a poet in the spring-time of his life: 










‘In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 





So, of course, the poet in May sings much about love, but he sings songs 
that are worth the hearing for their tenderness and beauty. Here is one of 
them : ' 






‘* Dear heart, why do I love thee? Because thou 
Hast given love as summer giveth flowers, 

And sweetened so my life’s dull, wintry hours, 
And set a glory round my crownless brow ? 

It is for this I love thee, because now 
No lips of lover may sing scorn of me, 
As one ’reft of love and bitterly 

Alone in the lone world? Dare I avow 
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Such scant foundation for a love so deep ? 

Nay, dear, I may not, lest thou cast away 

The heart within thy heart, nor care to keep 
Proud festival upon that fair, white day 

When God awoke my soul, and I was ’ware 

His shadow blest me, and lo! thou wert there !” 


But May, though generally teeming with life and gladness, has still its 
days of darkness; and even on bright and joyous days we often are 
haunted by regrets and sad memories. The poet has many and varying 
moods, and sometimes he sings in joy, and sometimes in sorrow. There 
are some fine lines, weighted with the pain of loss, in the “ In Memoriam ”— 
an old theme, perhaps, but before the sorrow that death brings we all bow 
reverently ; it is ever born anew to some, and to others, who have loved 
deeply, it is never so old that they have lost the sympathy which such 
sorrow brings. It is well that the poet sings the feelings that few can ex- 
press. To know that others suffer as we do binds us in closer sympathy 
with our fellows : 
“ Yes, it is well with him! Ah! yes, ’tis well! 

With us the heartbreak, but with him the peace ; 

With us the sorrow that knows no surcease ; 

With us the sobbing of the funeral hymn ; 

With him—ah! what with him ? 


‘* We may not answer to love’s full content, 
Since life shall taste not of death’s sacrament ; 
Yet our heart-pilgrims, very sad and sore, 
May pierce, perchance, the dark, tear-stained door 
That parts crowned life from life ungarlanded, 
And bear us faltering back 
A light from that dead face, 
That nowise we may lack 
The sacramental grace 
A great soul giveth to its resting-place.” 
There is, perhaps, in the “In Memoriam” a faint echo of “ Adonais,” 
which itself echoes the ancient Moschus’ lament over his friend Bion, so 
old is this sorrow, and so old its expression. 
There are some fine lyrical poems in this volume, and Mr. Pyne shows 
himself to be really a poet—a young poet deserving of that praise which 
nurtures song and spurs to greater efforts. His verse flows naturally and 


easily. In his own words: 


‘* A poet sings because he must, 

An unseen spirit spurs him on ; 

He feels the throb, and boundless trust 
Fulfils his soul that truth is won ! 

He flings the gold grain of his thought 
Across the world to germinate, 

Unheeding if its stress be caught— 
His part to sow, and then to wait,” 


A Stupy or Dante. By Susan E. Blow. With an introduction by Wil- 
liam T. Harris, LL.D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1886. 

The study of Dante is just now the fashion. We hear of Dante classes 
by the score, and many of the fair sex are giving themselves up to the 
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study of the great and stern Florentine. Next summer the Concord School 
of Philosophy will devote itself exclusively to Dante. With what pardon- 
able pride will not the great bard look down from his Paradiso upon the 
eminent philosophers discussing the Inferno in the dog-days ! 

The volume before us, however, is no bit of dilettanteism; it is an 
earnest and intelligent study of the Déwine Comedy. The earnest and con- 
scientious work of an intelligent mind is always of value. Miss Blow has 
studied her Dante thoroughly and well, and has put herself in sympathy 
with his teachings; she has not distorted them, as did the Rossettis, to 
make them fit certain Rossetti ideas, but helps one to a clearer understand- 
ing of the poet’s real meaning. It is a book which every student of Dante 
will find well worth his time to read. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR MAGUIRE’S PAMPHLET, England’s Duty to Ireland, 
as it appears to an Englishman. By James Pearse. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1886. 

It is rather odd to find an Englishman taking up the cudgels in defence 
of Home Rule against an Irishman, and, what is more, a Catholic Irishman. 
We did not read Dr. Maguire’s pamphlet, but from the extracts made from 
his pamphlet by Mr. Pearse he must be a queer sort of an Irishman and a 
queerer sort of a Catholic. At all events he is a mere man of straw in the 
hands of his able antagonist, who quickly makes of the erratic professor 
“a thing of shreds and patches.” 
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